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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. ee! 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 








HE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS are 

the best medium for the sale of fine stamps. 
Realisations at H. R. Harmer’s weekly stamp 
sales are consistently the highest in philatelic 
auctioneering. Valuations for insurance, probate 
and sale are accepted by all authorities. Fees 
are remitted in full if sale instructions are given 
within twelve months of Appraisal. Let H. R. 
Harmer sell your collection. Prospective Vendors 
cannot do better than place their interests in 
H. R. Harmer’s hands. Full details of facilities, 
commission terms and insurance arrangements 
are given in the Annual Resume of Prices realised. 
Price $d., post free—H. R. HARMER, The World's 
Leading Stamp Auctioneer (established over 
50 years), 39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Tel.: MAYfair 0218; Cables: ‘‘Phistamsel, Lon- 
don’’); in association with H. R. HARMER, Inc., 
32-34, East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (Cables: 
‘‘Harmersale, New York’’). 


PERSONAL 
BEAUTIFUL large panelled room in ladies’ 
private house, good locality, available for 
wedding receptions, cocktail parties, etc. Reason- 
able terms.—Phone Kensington 8555. 
OMFORTS, NOT CROWDS, DISTINGUISH 
BEXHILL as a place for a holiday or residence. 
The town of the famous De La Warr Pavilion.— 
Booklet from INFORMATION BUREAU, De La 
Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
OR Sale, Trout and Grayling fishing. 1 mile 
River Lugg, Radnor. 26 acres let at £75 p.a. 
Freehold £3,250.—For further particulars, apply 
to Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. Tel. 
334/5. 
ENTLEWOMAN, typewriter, capital, business 
experience, some furniture, diploma, wishes 
to join other gentlefolk any paying concern.— 
Thames Valley, Surrey, Devon.—Box 400. 
TALY. The daughter (age 24) of a distinguished 
Italian family in Turin, with a delightful 
country villa on a mountain dominating the Po 
Valley, would like to stay with an English family 
in or near London in exchange for similar hos- 
pitality in Italy.—Box 402. 
ADY offers comfortable and restful home to 
invalid. Large house (spacious rooms), bed- 
rooms fitted electric fire, wash basin (h. and c.). 
Berkshire riverside village, high ground (2 acres), 
secluded position. One requiring rest or special 
diet carefully catered for. Inclusive terms 10 gns. 
weekly. Accommodation available for com- 
panion if required.—Box 404. 
AJOR R. B. ALDRIDGE, Mount Falcon, 
Ballina, Mayo, offers accommodation for 
P.G.s. Salmon rods, River Moy fishings avail- 
able after mid July. Ideal spot for summer holi- 
days. Special terms family parties. 
ANTED, Married Couple, demobilised R.N. 
or Army, for House in New Forest. Double 
bedroom, sitting room and bathroom.—Reply, 











Box 398. 
OLVERHAMPTON HOLIDAYS-AT-HOME. 
Horse Show at Bantock Park (entrance 


Finchfield Road), on Saturday, August 10, 1946. 
First event 10 a.m. Hunters, draught horses, 
brood mares, hacks, hackneys, driving classes, 
children’s ponies, jumping and Arabs. Admission 


1'- by ticket or 16 at the gate. Children 1-. 
Seating (extra) for 1,000, 10/6, 7/6, 5-, according 
to position (including admission to ground).— 
For any further information apply: MRS. M. 
BEASLEY, Organising Secretary, Town Hall, 


Wolverhampton. Car park 26. 

Younc MAN (ex-R.A.F.), living West London, 
keen to learn riding. desires week-end 

instruction and accommodation. Willingly assist 

farm or similar in return.—Box 396. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and 
still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way speci- 
mens, but the Company is a ready buyer of any 
old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
FEW LESSONS in Fly and Bait Casting. 
Trout and Salmon Fishing and Fly Dressing 
will greatly increase your enjoyment and skill in 
fishing.—Particulars from J. G. LYNDE, 45, 
Hamlet Court, London, W.6. Tel.: RIVerside 1656. 
RE you interested in evidence of survival 
—after death? Evidence of Survival may 
be found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 

VANT GALLERIES, LTD., will pay best prices 
+4 for fine quality second-hand Furniture.— 
Write to, or cal] at, 169/173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or "phone EUSTON 4667. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 

Fur Crusade leafiets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, London, 
S.W.10. 

OR SELECT ENTERTAINMENT. 

Crathorne, The Entertaining Illusionist, 
attends Social Functions, Masonics, Dinners, 
Garden Parties.—Inquiries to NEVILLE 
CRATHORNE, ‘‘Knights End,’’ Grimes Hill, 
Wythall, Birmingham. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

AMBOO CANES (Arundanaria Metake, etc.) 

bought and cut from estates, gardens, parks, 
etc. Any county. Expert cutters. Highest 
references. Now cutting in the southern counties. 
—WHINES, 18, Nightingale Road, Hanwell, W.7. 

LOUSES.—Men’s worn shirts will make into 

MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, from 30/-. NO 
COUPONS.—Write for details, C.B., C.14, 45a, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 

URNT, Torn and Moth-eaten Garments invisi- 

bly mended in two weeks. Send or call, mark 
damages clearly.—BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, 
LTD., 109 Fleet Street. E.C.4. (5 doors from 
Ludgate Circus). 

ONSULTANTS and SPECIALISTS, on MOD- 

ERN DRIVE SURFACING, and TENNIS 
COURT CONSTRUCTION. ‘‘SUSSEX PAVIOR” 
CONTRACTING COMPANY, Inwood Crescent, 
Brighton. Phone: Brighton, Preston, 6162. Esti- 
mates free and without obligation. We can now 
book orders for a limited amount of work in the 
southern counties. 

OR TOWN OR COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

Luciclean, Ltd., offer you a comprehensive 
cleaning service. All types of carpets and 
upholstered furniture cleaned without removal. 
Est. free.—LUCICLEAN, LTD., Defiance Works, 
Copenhagen Street, N.1. Ter. 3757-5754. 

UEL AND SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 

pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2/6, postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. C., 
UNIT, Hollingbourne, Kent. 

ARRY ROY Orchestras will solve your prob- 

lem if you are requiring a BAND. Dances, 
Functions, etc.—Whi. 2031. 1, Norris Street, W.1. 

MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 

Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87. Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 

ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 

make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’? and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 2015. 

NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 

garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurements if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 

AURICE WINNICK ORCHESTRAS. The 

best entertainment for your party or Hunt 
Ball. Cabaret supplied.—All inquiries to 
MAURICE WINNICK, 18, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 9631/3. 
Telegrams: Showbiz, Wesdo, London. 
MOrorists. New Association aims to pro- 

tect and promote privileges of safe drivers. 
Preferential insurance rates already arranged, 
saving £3 to £6 p.a.. for private drivers.—Write 
for Prospectus to SAFE DRIVERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION (Dept. 00), 20-22, High Street, Camberley, 
Surrey. 
PEDIGREE HERD REGISTERS. Two specially 

designed types (a) for Milk-producing Cattle, 

(b) for Beef Cattle. (a) is normally composed of 
three types of sheet, FEMALE, MALE, and 
MALE Continuation with pedigree and milk 
records. (b) one type of sheet providing for 
Extended Pedigree, prizes and awards. Name of 
herd printed on top of sheets. Loose-leaf in 
strong, handsome binder. Inquiries invited.— 
ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricultural 
Publisher, Dumfries, Scotland. 

HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘‘Coronet’’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur. Permanent 
Waving and Hair-Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38-40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address.) 

HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 

LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 

HERE is a MODERN simple way of bottling 

jam and fruit. With LEXIL in the household, 
no caps, clips or rings are required. Any jar is 
suitable. Just pour LEXIL over the jam or fruit 
and leave to set. Simplicity itself!—Obtainable 
from Boots and most Chemists. Price 2/9 Ib. tin. 
—CRODA LIMITED, Croda House, Snaith, Goole, 
Yorks. 

ELL-KNOWN ARTIST is prepared to accept 

commissions to paint interesting country 
houses.—Box 403. 


HY WORRY about the shortage of new 

furniture and furnishings when we can 
brighten up your home to make it look like new? 
We will clean your carpets and upholstered 
furniture in your own home by the manual 
shampoo method, guaranteed non-injurious; 
re-surface your parquet and composition floors; 
restore your panelling by expert French Polish- 
ing. You can have an estimate first without 
obligation.—Write or *phone: DAVIS CARPET 
AND UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS, Grove Hall 
Court, London N.W.8. CUNningham 3205-6. 


EDUCATIONAL 

HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn Term 
commences October 2. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—_PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 

Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 















































South 


a HOTELS AND GUESTS 

ENHAM, Bucks. ‘‘Savay Farm,’ open to 

paying guests, offers bed-sitting rooms with 
h. and c., central heating and electric fires. From 
7 ens. weekly. Adjacent to Denham Studios and 
Station; London % hour. 13th-century moated 
farmhouse in 122 acres. Trout fishing, rough 
shooting, boating and tennis. Telephone: Den- 
ham 2262. 

EVON. HUNTERS LODGE HOTEL, near 

Lyme Regis, licensed country hotel. ‘‘A.A.”’ 
appointed. Excellent food. Lovely country, sea. 
Own car service. Reduced tariff for long-term 
residents.—’Phone: Axminster 328611. 
BOR TOWERS HOTEL, Goodrington Sands, 

Paignton, S. Devon. Vacancies August. 
Facing sea and sun. Good golfing, fishing, table 
tennis, cruising in the Ebor launch. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms en pension from 1 gn. per day. 
Tel.: Paignton 515211. Brochure from Manager. 

OR AN EARLY AUTUMN HOLIDAY or Winter 

Residence, stay at this first-class four-star 
hotel. 














THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, 
BUDE, CORNWALL. 
Private suites, good fare, warmth and a few paces 
from golf, shops and cinema. Tel.: Bude 15. 
H°vE. Small private Hotel; hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms. Central heating. 
Liberal catering and personal comfort. By sea 
front. Central.—‘‘tRUTHERGLEN,” 3, Lansdown 
Place, Hove 2, Sussex. 
N Glorious Border Country. 
TEVIOTDALE LODGE 
offers an atmosphere of home with the service 
and comfort of a first-class hote!. Central heating, 
h. and c. water. Fishing, Shooting, over 22,000 
acres, Golf, Tennis, Moorland walks. Tariff on 











request. Near Hawick, Roxburghshire. Tele- 
phone: Teviotdale 232. 
O.M. Glen Mona Hotel, Maughold, near 


* Ramsey. H. and c., central heating, electric 
Licensed and residential. 


Q*XE of the most attractive Hotels in England 

with everything a discriminating guest 
could wish for. Excellent food with courteous 
and willing service; log fires; hot and cold water 
and electric fires in all bedrooms. Delightfully 
furnished and well lighted it has a Country House 
atmosphere giving comfort, warmth and restful- 
ness to the maximum degree. This is a 15th- 
century gem of Cotswold architecture completely 
modernised without loss of its old world charm. 
Third stop on main line by the 4.45 from Padding- 
ton. Seven minutes’ walk from station. Altitude 
450 ft.—-MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Glos. (Cotswolds) Tel. 101. 











ESTFUL HOLIDAY in lovely surroundings at 
Landscape House 6 miles from Limerick. All 
modern conveniences, home produce. Shannon 
salmon and trout fishing. Hunting and shooting. 
Rianeanna, Adare, Lough Derg within easy reach. 
—Address: LANDSCAPE HOUSE, Clonlara, 
Limerick, Eire. 
OYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, Sussex. Dancing nightly to Joe Kaye 
and his orchestra from the Ritz and Savoy Hotels, 
London. Every amenity and comfort to make 
your stay enjoyable—THE HOTEL OF THE 
SOUTH COAST. Hastings 3300 (5 lines). 
EAWAY HOUSE, Brighton Road, Lancing, 
near Worthing. Redecorated throughout, 
private beach. Excellent cuisin2, ideal position, 
sea, river fishing. From 5 gns.—Write or phone 
Resident Proprietor. Lancing 3077. 

OUTH IRELAND. MIRAMAR HOTEL: 
MYRTLEVILLE, CROSSHAVEN, CORK. 
Situated on Atlantic. Sub-tropical climate (next 
stop America). Newly decorated and furnished, 
running h. and c. water, excellent cuisine and 
food. Under English management. Bathing, 
tennis. Terms September and October, £7 per 
week. ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE. BOOK 

NOW. 

HE LODGE HOTEL, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Station, Egham Telephone: Egham 197-359. 
London 20 miles. Buses to Windsor, Staines, Vir- 
ginia Water, quite near. Ascot 4 miles. All rooms 
fitted h. and c. and gas fires. Riding and golf in 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens, good food.— 
Resident Proprietress: MISS HILDA DOWNIE. 
Our slogan: ‘‘Home our only competitor.”’ 

HE Sportsman's Hotel. Diana Lodge, Simons- 

bath, Exmoor. Fishing, shooting. hunting 
and hacking. Good food and general comfort. 
Squash court. Club licence.—Telephone Exford 18. 


REGADDICK, BLISLAND, BODMIN. Guest 

House in the most beautiful part of inland 
Cornwall. Woods, rivers, moorland. Sea 9 miles. 
Excellent cooking. Club licence. From 5 gns. 
weekly. Tel.: St. Tudy 266. 

ENTNOR, ROYAL HOTEL. Now open. Facing 

south and the sea. Sheltered, sunny, com- 
fortable. Inclusive terms from 6 gns. Tel.: No. 
186, TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
ROYAL PIER HOTEL 
provides exquisite comfort. Immediately above 
the sea, facing south. Spacious and perfectly 
appointed. Vita-glass lounge and dining room. 
Centrally heated. Lift to all floors. Most bed- 
rooms, double and single, have private bathrooms. 
Special h. and c. sea-water baths. Fully licensed 
with good wine cellar. Tel. 290. 
FOR SALE 
LVIS 17 h.p., 19388 model. French grey and 
chrome. Beautiful condition. Works over- 
haul (£320) May, 1946. Offers over £1,000.—E. A. 
BONE, 31, Patterdale Drive, Eccleston Hill, 
St. Helens, Lancs. Phone: Aintree 2973. 


NTIQUE sporting flintlock Rifle, by Emil 
Leopold August, dated July 7, 1817; blued 
steel hexagon barrel; 15 m.m. bore; rifled 8 lands; 
sights, scrolling, decorative name panel, foregrip 
and pistol grip, carved trigger guard strapping, 
stock and butt plates all in silver. No ramrod 
but otherwise complete. Offers.—Box 399. 
ARAVANS. Purchase your new Caravan from 
4 Leicester Caravan Centre. Distributors for 
Eccles ‘‘Enterprise,’’ Siddall ‘‘Sunset,’’ and 
Coventry Steel ‘‘Phantom 46,’’ Inspection invited 
or further details and photographs on request.— 
L.C.C., 489, Aylestone Road, Leicester. Tel. 32342. 









































FOR SALE 
13-FOOT Farlow Greenheart Salmon Ro 
Reel, Line; hardly used. What « ifers»] 
Apply, 9-11 a.m., LAIRD, 9, Rosary < arden 
S.W.7. Tel.: Fre. 4656. 
EAUTIFUL Hand-woven Scotch anc Islaql 
Tweeds, Patterns, receipt stamped e velop 
—MRS. STOBART, White House, Woocbridg 
Suffolk. 
IVAN BEDS for sale.—MISS C. WOL 
10, Alexandra Square, S.W.3. Pho: 
sington 8555. 
LECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT, 100 voli :, com 
prising 54 cells, 240-ampere-hour t «erie 
new D.P. positive plates, 9-h.p. Pelapone ging 
and Newton dynamo. The plant is in ellen| 
condition and recommended with the  tmos 
confidence.—Apply, JOHNSON, ‘‘Highfiel: *’ Greg 
Driffield, E. Yorks. 
ORDSON TRACTORS on pneumatics; ‘tabi 
for golf course, sports ground, etc.—/ \UEg 
35, Shipston Road, Stratford-on-Avon. ° 
IP-LENGTH BABY SEAL COAT, sat lined 
as new, 50 gns., no coupons.—LIN”™ J, 5: 
Lakenheath Southgate, N.14. Phone: Pal. . ‘5, 
MAHOGANY SECRETAIRE, inlaid ma uetr 
front. 3ft.3in. wide, 5 drawers with © ginal 
handles. Price £85. Also pair of Tapest: Cur 
tains, 7 ft. high and each 8 ft. wide, rose do} 
gold. Pre-war cost £80, best offer o: £95} 
Carved Oak Sideboard, 7 ft. wide, 3 4° wer; 
2 cupboards. Price £80.—JESSUP, The alphi 
Guild, Russell House, 9, Adam Street, 02 
Temple Bar 1074. 
N2 COUPONS. Two Towelling Bathing «apg 
W. size, offers. Navy suede Courts, 5' . pre 
war, by Kendal’s, worn once, 70/-. Lig?! blu 
double-breasted Top Coat, darker over .eck 
also navy cloque short Dinner Frock, bot» §,W 
and as new, &7 and £6 or offers. Dress lengt!. rus 
Lace, 50/-. Book Samplers and Stitches (Christie 
as new, £2.—ALLDEN, Reston, Berwicksh 
NE DOUBLE-BARRELLED GUN; hamnicriesy 
automatic ejector; 12 bore; in case complete} 
makers, Belgian F.N.; condition as new; expert 
tested. Price £50 or near offer.—Box 401. 
QE PAIR black suede strap heel, tveless 
Court Shoes, American, size 7, price 4 gns 
One pair Cordings Lady’s Fishing Waders, thigh 
boots, size 5, price 10 gns. Two pairs Curtains 
blue and fawn, heavy linen and turquoise spoq 
heavy satin finish, lined, shaped pelmets, price 
on application.—Box 408, 
HETLAND KNITTER offers for sale Jumpers 
Cardigans, etc., plain, Fair Isle a 
ti 








SLEY 
: Ken, 
































all over Fair Isle, and Pace stitch, also all kin 
of Children’s Wear, Berets and Juliet Caps. Bere 
and Juliet Caps coupon free.—Apply, Box 385, 
OME 3-pronged forks and other early table sil 
ver; also salt cellars, pepper casters, etc., 0 
fine quality and at reasonable prices. Approval. 
LT.-COL. STEWART, Wingham Place, Rochester, 
ALL MAN’S new Fishing Apron, best quality, 
90, 37, 44. What offers? Approval.—CASE| 
Hazelbury, Bryan, Dorset. 
HREE STATIONARY FIRE PUMP UNITS 
comprising: Mather & Platt 5 in./6 in. Medi, 
vane Pumps, 600 g.p.m. capacity, 230 foot head a 
2,700 r.p.m. coupled to Mark III Ford Lincoly| 
Petrol Engines complete with dynamos, silencers 
cooling water tanks, fuel tanks, and mounted on 
fabricated steel bed plates. Purchased 1941, A.R.P, 
New condition. Offers.—Box B.113, LEK AN) 
NIGHTINGALE, Liverpool. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 














X-OFFICER, married, desires outdoor life, 
Sound knowledge of I.C. engines and mait 
tenance thereof, carpentery, cement work, driv: 
car, keen on farm work, dogs and all animals 
Urgent.—Box 409. Peon es 
X-WREN (29), well educated, good appearance, 
experienced driver, typing, adaptable, seeks 
post in country or country town; interested hotel 
reception.—Box 394. 5 
X-WREN (25), keen gardener, is anx 
learn Market Gardening and would 
contact anyone who is starting a similar 
and would be willing to train her to a 
position.—Write, Box 395. 
SEKEEPER (lady 41) would efficic 
country house or small hotel. Co! 
housekeeper and hostess, pleasant pers 
cultured and widely travelled.—Box 397. 




















)UALIFIED Land Agent, 38, married 
change. Fully experienced all ! 
estate management. Agency or Assistan| 
southern England. House essential.—Ap 
295. 
OUNG MAN, demobbed Major, staff, « 
is looking for a position as buye! 
antique business. Was Interior Decor 
buyer London pre-war, but premises dé 
Experienced particularly Georgian, ! 
Sheraton, English Oak, and Continen 
Also china, pictures and textiles. Famil 
sources of supply. Would travel if necess 
speaks French, some Spanish. Used to r 
scheme down to last button, to recon: 
(when this becomes possible), to attend! 
and to coping with distr.cted staff. Con 
taste, much imagination, and absorbed 
work. First-class trade only, please, p! 
London based. Reasonable salary an 
mission. Immediate. References.—Box 


f SITUATIONS VACANT 
OOK-HOUSEKEEPER and HOUSEM 
quired by MRS. HARRISON, Mano! 

Tittensor, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
ARDEN-PLANNING and Lay-out. 
someone supply and undertake | 

small garden near Ashford this autum! 

lodging in neighbourhood.—Box No. M40, 

Library, Guildford. 

* COUNTRY LIFE ”’ COPIES 

For Sale 
OMPLETE SET of numbers from 
1943, to December, 1944, except Fe! 

1944. What offers?—Box 407. 

"THIRTY-THREE COPIES May 12 to 


1944, and year 1945 complete. O 
OWEN, 15, Liverpool Road, Birkdale, Lan 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCT! \S 
ADVERTISING PAGE 150 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





MMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


NEWMARKET THREE MILES 


Half a mile from the gallops and a station 


The ELIZABETHAN-STYLE 
‘ESIDENCE is erected of some 
f the finest materials, includ- 
ing a wealth of oak. 
is in first-class order and 
yproached by two drives each 
ith lodge. Lounge hall, 4 
ception rooms, master and 
istress’s bedrooms with boudoir 
id bathroom en suite, 5 other 
‘incipal and 2 bachelor rooms, 
other bathrooms, 8 servants’ 
bedrooms. 
he residence contains some 
ne oak panelling and parquet 
floors. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 120 ACRES 
Further particulars from the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square 


Company’s Electric light and 

water. Central heating, tele- 

phone, separate hot- water 
system. 


Excellent stabling for 10. 
Garage for 5 cars, with 5- 
roomed flat over. 


THE GARDENS are inexpensive 
to maintain and consist of stone 
terrace, sunken garden, yew walk 
vrass tennis courts, walled kitchen 
garden, parklike grassland, 


gardener’s cottage. 


WE. (37,658) 





WORCESTER THREE MILES 


Adjoining a village with buses, church and post office. 


Standing on an eminence above the River Severn facing south and commanding very g00d views of the valley. 


Occupying an extremely 
fine situation, the stone- 
built Residence, which was 
erected in 1914 by a well- 
known architect, is in g00d 
order both internally and 
externally. 
The approach is by two drives 
and the well-arranged accom- 
modation is as_ follows: 
Panelled halls, 4 reception 
rooms, 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, plus flat above with 
4 rooms and 3 store rooms, 3 
bathrooms, excellent offices 
with ‘‘Aga’”’ in kitchen. First- 
class controlled central heat- 
ing system, main electric 
light, water and drainage. 
Stabling for 8, garages ‘for 6-8, with 3 rooms over. 








Gardens of natural beauty. Tennis and croquet lawns. Pool with dell. Wide flagged terrace. Woodland walk. Well-stocked kitchen 
garden. Greenhouse 60 x 20. Rich pasture land. Three small houses (two in hand). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 15 OR 70 ACRES. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Further particulars from the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (19,537) 





KENT. CLOSE TO SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDERS 


Main Line Station 21, miles. Bus service passes gates. 


Occupying a fine position about 400 ft. above sea level on sandy soil, facing due south and commanding extensive views over undulating 
country to Ashdown Forest and over the Weald of Kent and Crowborough Beacon. 


The Residence is built of 

Kentish ragstone with 

Bath stone dressings, 

mullioned windows and 
tiled roof. 


[t is approached by a drive 
with a lodge (5 rooms) 
at entrance. Galleried en- 
trance hall, 4 _ reception 
rooms, billiards room, 16 bed 
and dressing, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Com- 
pany’s electric light, power 
and water. Separate hot- 
water supply. Telephone. 

Modern drainage. 





About 96 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD or the house would be sold with less land. 


Garage for 6, with rooms 
over. Stabling, lodge, 4 
cottages. 


The gardens are well tim- 
bered and include undulating 
lawn adorned by many choice 
flowering trees, croquet lawn, 
rose garden, water garden, 
hard tennis court, extensive 
kitchen garden, orchard, the 
whole sloping gently south- 
ward to an ornamental lake 
with boathouse. Range of 
glass. Parkland. 
HOME FARM. 
of excellent pasture, with 
good buildings. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents : Messrs. BRACKETT & SONS, 27 and 29, High Street, Tunbridge Wells; 


or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,360) 





Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(10 lines) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 
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CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 





CASTLE ST., 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.]. 


334) AND aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL 


MayYFair 3316/7 
AND CHICHESTER 





SUITABLE PRIVATE RESIDENCE OR CLUB HOTEL 
WEST SCOTLAND 


most glorious scenery in South Scotland beside Loch Long and near Loch Lomond, 
and within easy reach of good shopping centres. 


In the 


Four reception rooms. 
Music room equipped with 
organ, 16 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, excellent domestic 
offices with Aga cooker. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BY 
DIESEL (grid available). 
TOWN WATER. Lift. 
7 ACRES GROUNDS. 
BOATHOUSE. 


: : PRICE £5,500 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. Tel.: 2615/6. 





NORTHANTS 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


550 feet up, magnificent views. 


Four reception rooms, 14 


bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


CO.’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 


Lodge. Park. 


50 ACRES, FOR SALE. 





Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Northampton. 


(8658) 


Agents: 








By direction of John P. Papillon, Esq. 


SUSSEX— nerwane Battle and Bexhill 


dence. 


main electric light and water. 
ings 


office, 5 
water. 


bedrooms, 
Central heating. 





Hotel, 
2.30 p.m. 
TOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel 
Cirencester, Yeovil and Chichester. 
Eastbourne and Hailsham. 


The well-situate and attractive residential estate of 


CATSFIELD PLACE 
consisting of the historic small early XVII-century resi- 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, loggia. 
Seven principal bedrooms, 3 bat. 


and stabling. Two modern cottages. 
Pastureland. 
In all about 24 ACRES 


CATSFIELD PLACE FARM 
with modern farmhouse containing two reception rooms, 
bathroom, main electric 
Good 
cottages and about 266 ACRES 
will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously sold 
privately) as a whole or in two lots, at the Devonshire 
Bexhill-on-Sea, on Thursday, ‘August 22, 1946, at 
Illustrated particulars .plans and conditions of sale (price 1/-) from the Auctioneers: JACKSON 
: Mayfair 3316/7) and at Northampton, Leeds, 
Solicitors : RAPER & FOVARGUE, Battle (Tel. 


By direction of Executors. 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


G.W.R. main line station 2 miles, 7 miles Devizes, 17 miles 
Marlborough, 19 miles Salisbury. 


17TH-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE WITH 5 TO 74 


‘ooms, 4 attic bedrooms, ACRES KNOWN AS EASTERTON MANOR 
Central heating. Outbuild- 
Lovely garden. Three reception rooms, bathroom, 6 bedrooms, 8 cottages, 
farm buildings, accommodation land, pasture and arable 


and woodland. 


For Sale by Auction in 11 Lots at the Castile Hotel, 
Devizes, on Thursday, August 22, 1946, at 3 p.m: 


light and 
(unless sold privately meanwhile). 


farmbuildings. Two 

Solicitors : Messrs. Douglas Grant & Dold, 331-333, 

Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 

Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. FERRIS & CULVER- 

WELL, 4, Market Place, Devizes (Tel.: 37), and 

Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers, 


:400/401) and at 
Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel.: 334/5. 








By direction of F. H. Hope-Simpson, Esq. 
“ GREYSTONES,’’ CRICKLADE, WILTSHIRE 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Five 
shops, 


bus, 


from 


minutes from 
etc., 7 miles 
Cirencester. 


Four bedrooms, tiled bath- 


room, 2 reception rooms. 


ALL 
GARAGE. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


STABLING. 


21, ACRES 





For Sale by Auction in September (unless previously sold privately). 
Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Castle 
Street, Cirencester (Tel.: 334/5). 

Solicitors : Messrs. Sewell Rawlins — Dollar Street, Cirencester 
(Tel.: 10). 


By direction of Major Foster. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Northampton 5% miles. Market Harborough 13 miles. 
VACANT iyo ica OF THE Anes 


The attractive Freehold 
Residential and 
Agricultural Estate 
PRATTON GRANGE 
occupying a fine position 
360 ft. up with magnificent 
views. 

Hall, 5 reception rooms, 
23 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
complete domestic offices, 
billiard room. Co.’s elec- 
tric light. Central heating. 
Stabling for 17. Garages 
for 9 cars. Cottage. Well- 
timbered grounds. Home 
farm. 

In all about 

246 A. 2 R.1 
For Sale by Auction (unless gered sold _——w 
August’ 21, 1946, at 3 p 
Solicitors : Messrs. WINTER & ’cO., 16, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
Land Agents : Messrs. FISHER & Co., 43, High Street, Market Harborough. 
Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 





on Wednesday, 














Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.| 





WEST COUNTRY 


Lovely situation in a fold of the hills. Village near. Main line station 8 miles. 


A VERY WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
of unconventional farm- 
house character, yet 


modernised in every 
respect. 


6 best bedrooms, 
nurseries, 6 bathrooms, 


staff rooms, hall and 
3 reception rooms. 


Main electricity 


Central heating. 


Garage. 





CHARMING GROUNDS WITH SUNK GARDEN, WATER GARDEN, 
SWIMMING POOL, ETC., ON ESTATE OF 
60 ACRES TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Some staff available. WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


: SOMERSET HILLS 
Facing south with beautiful views. 
A WELL-MODERNISED OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


Old-world town 1 42 miles. 


on high ground ap- 


proached by a drive, 
and in course of interior 
renovation now. 7 bed- 
rooms, MJurseries, 4 


bathrooms, hall and 


3] reception rooms. 


Main electricity, water 


and gas. Stabling. 
Garage. 
COTTAGE. WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, FAMOUS IN 


THE DISTRICT, ON AN 


ESTATE OF 1,500 ACRES 
To be let on lease. Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUSSEX—ON THE SURREY BORDERS 


31 miles from London and within easy reach of a station on the main Brighton line. 





A MAGNIFICENT STRETCH 
OF WOODLAND 


Part of the St. Leonard’s forest 
area extending to 


205 ACRES 
and including a 
Beautiful Chain of Three Lakes. 


The property is situated in unspoilt 

surroundings affording complete 

privacy and offering unique possi- 

bilities as the future site of a 
country residence. 


Coarse fishing in the lakes. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


BUCKS—8 MILES FROM AYLESBURY WEALD OF KENT—50 Miles from London 








In unspoilt country adjoining a small village. Completely up-to-date residential and farming estate. 

A BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 

QUEEN ANNE HOUSE with 3 reception, 5-6 bed- 

Restored and modernised rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 

and in excellect order Feo oa Mgr panel 

ing. dilliards and games 

throughout. room. Garage for 4 cars. 

Three reception rooms, 7 Four cottages. Two bunga- 

bed and dressing rooms, 3 lows. Tennis court. Swim- 
bathrooms, ground — floor ming pool. 

domestic offices. Com- 
panies’ electric light and T.T. cowsheds for 40 cows 


water. Part central heat- 
ing. Stabling and garage 
premises. Cottage can be 
rented. Delightful tim- 
bered gardens and grounds 


Water bowls and _ fluores- 
cent lighting. Dutch barn. 


15 acres hops, 71 pasture, 














with lake, kitchen gardens 68 woodland, 45 arable. = : 
and orchards. . — - 
About 5 Acres. Ideally situated for the Whaddon Chase Hunt. T.T. Shorthorn Herd by Valuation if required. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION ABOUT 230 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (42,455) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (42,652) 
Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


(10 lines) ‘Galleries, Wesdo, London."’ 











rating a0 NICHOLAS Se 





Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) “Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
1. STATION ROAD, READING: t ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 
On the CHILTERN HILLS, Nr. HENLEY-ON-THAMES For Sale by Executors. In the favourite Cotswold country. 
In a quite unrivalled setting facing south with panoramic views. BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER 
A LOVELY OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE ¢ : = i , ; 
(completely modernised) Near this beautiful old Cotswold village. Burford 10 miles, Cheltenham 16 miles, 


Gloucester 25 miles. Hunting with the Heythrop. 
Jacobean oak panelled 


lounge and 3 other recep- AN'ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 

tion rooms. Excellent 

domestic offices with maid’s Substantially built of ~ pe — “! years - and containing : Lounge hall, 4 recep- 
sitet ” a“ tion rooms, 5 principal rooms, bathroom. n a wing: 6 secondary bedrooms and 
sitting room, 7 bed and 

dressing rooms (5 with second bathroom. 

basins), 2 bathrooms. A Two good cottages. Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Main electricity. Central heating. 
beautiful garden, also 3 « : bes . 

paddocks (at present let) if Own water supply (main available if desired). 


required. Main water. 
Main electricity. Central 


heating. Garages and other FREEHOLD FOR SALE £16 000 
useful outbuildings. ‘ 


Lovely terraced grounds and meadowland, in all 50 ACRES 





(Vacant possession except of some of the land.) 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, £400 PER ANNUM, OR TO BE SOLD £12,000 ; . 
Recommended by Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. Inspected by Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 




















LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ.. LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056 











By direction of Major J. Smyth-Osbourne. At very low reserve. 
KENT NORFOLK 
HARDRES COURT, NEAR CANTERBURY Easy reach of Hunstanton and Brancaster. 
of considerable historical interest. CRANMER HALL, FAKENHAM 

In a lovely position contains teorgis Residence situated 

hall, lounge hall, billiards and 5 = _ oe ae eon 

reception rooms, 20 bed and proached by drive with lodge, 

dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, contains hall, 20 bed and 

excellent offices, every modern dressing, rooms, 5 reception 

convenience. Main electricity. rooms, 7 bathrooms, central 

Lovely gardens with tennis heating, main electricity. 

courts, walled gardens. Fine old Stabling, garage. Cottage. 

yew ‘hedges. Well- -timbered Lovely gardens. 4 cottages. 

park. Squash court. “ Stabling 2smailhouses. With parkland 

and garages with 2 flats, 4 and 165 ACRES of Fen the 
service cottages. total area extends to nearly 

SECONDARY RESIDENCE _ 400 5 

Home Farm let to good tenant Shooting rights over 1,500 

with 4 cottages. With wood- 7 é ACRES. 

lands in all about 600 ACRES. For Sale by Auction as a 

Vacant possession of residence, whole or in Lots at The Globe : : 

d i : garden and service cottages. Hotel, King’s Lynn, at 3 p.m. : : SMES 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE on Tuesday, August 13 next (unless previ vious sold private ly). ¥ 
Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, and G. W. FINN AND Auction Particulars (2/6 each) from LoFTs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
SONS, 31, Watling Street, Canterbury. (Gro. 3056). 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: ‘Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 





WINCHESTER 


In an exceptional situation yet only two miles from the City with its famous College, etc. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, THIS IMPORTANT AND FINELY APPOINTED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Drive approach. Lodge at 
entrance. 

Hall, 3 good sized reception, 

billiards room, cloakroom, 

complete offices, servants’ 

hall, 10 or more bedrooms, 

4 bathrooms, central heat- 


ing throughout. Com- 
pany’s electric light and 
power. Water. Three 


excellent cottages Garage 
and stabling block, etc. 
Well-timbered gardens and 
grounds. Walled kitchen 
garden, 2 paddocks, in all 
about 17 ACRES 
THE WHOLE HAS BEEN WELL MAINTAINED ANDISIN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
Joint Agents: Messrs. GUDGEON & SONS, Winchester (Tel.: 2021) and HAMPTON 
AND SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. Regent 8222. (H.5089) 


CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, A MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 
only 30 minutes from the City, almost adjoining the Common. 
Charming and secluded grounds of nearly 15 ACRES 








The House, which stz 94 
well back from the road, 

in the Tudor style and Fond 
wistaria and other creepers 
add to the old-world 
appearance. The accom- 
modation on two floors only 
comprises : 12 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, fine oak stair- 
case, secondary staircase, 
drawing room, dining room, 
oak panelled “big room’ 
(a replica of a 15th-century 
hall), library, cloistered 
loggia, complete domestic 
offices. Double garage. 

Outbuildings. 





i ae Meh 


Well-kept gardens with lawns, terraces, lily pond, kitchen garden, etc., about Secnes, 

and woodlands with magnificent 0 iks, che: stnuts, etc., about 9 ACRE 
Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SO! 
S.W.1 Reaent 8222. 





6, Arlington Street, St. ae 








OUTER HEBRIDES ISLE OF BARRA 


Enjoying exceptional views of Skye and other islands. 
AN UNUSUAL BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


built for and _ previously 

occupied by well-known 

author. Containing 3 large 

sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 

bathroom, garage and usual] 

offices. Own electric light 
and water. 


Grounds of about 
AN ACRE. 
PRICE £7,500 
Annual Feuduty £8/1/2 





Full particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ s, 
London, S.W.1. Regent 8222. (N40,869) 


SURREY 


in lovely country 
QUILDFORD—GODALMING 
Attractive COUNTRY RESIDENCE with drive approach 


Lodge, hall, double drawing . 

room, 3 reception, 18 bed- g 

rooms, 3 bath, cloakroom, 
complete offices. 





Central heating throughout. 
Companies’ electric light and 
water. ° 


Two cottages, garages, 
stabling, outbuildings. 


Charming timbered grounds 
walled-in garden, parkland, 
in all about 15 ACRES. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1. Regent 8222. 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(WIM. 0081). BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 











44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Regent 0911 
(2 lines) 





By order of Executors. FANTS & BERKS BORDERS 
11 miles from Reading, 8 from Basingstoke, 12 from Newbury. 
SILCHESTER HALL, SILCHESTER, WITH 10%, OR 116 ACRES 

Over 300 ft. above sea level, 
sunny aspects, panoramic 
views, near open common, 
LOT 1 (with vacant posses- 
sion). Accommodation : 
Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 11 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Ample offices —_ including 
maids’ sitting room. Main 
electricity. Partial central 
heating. Abundant water 
supply (main available). 
Independent hot water. 
Stabling and garages with 
rooms over. Two cottages. 
Well-timbered gardens and 
grounds. 10%, AC 

LOT 2(let). DICKERS FARM, extending to about 105 4, ACRES (24 acres woodlands 
in hand). For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 2 Lots at Reading, on Tuesday, 

September 24, 1946, at 3 p.m. 

Illustrated particulars with plan may be had on application to the Solic itors : Messrs. 
RAYMOND-BARKER, NIX & Co., 9, New Square, Lincolns Inn, W.C.2; and the Auc- 
tioneers : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Courty: ard, Picca- 
dilly, W.1; Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 








OVERLOOKING ,A SURREY GOLF COURSE 


400 feet up, with delightful open views, yet only 1234 miles from London. Soundly 
constructed and attractive House with short drive approach and sunny aspect. Hall, 
3 reception and billiards rooms, 7 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, bathroom, adequate 
offices. All main services. Partial central heating. a Delightful gardens of 
2% ACRES. Price freehold £8,500 « offer).—Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0911). 





WIMBLEDON COMMON 
One of the finest properties in this favourite locality. Remarkably secluded. 
Long low Modern House. Avenue drive approach. Two floors only. Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. 
Garages. Cottage. Gardens of great beauty of 44 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR 
SALE.—Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1 
(Telephone : Regent 0911). 





OXON. CHARMING INIGO JONES HOUSE 


With 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, attics, 3 bathrooms. Electric light, Central 

heating. Garages, stabling. Two cottages. 9 ACR Lease at nominal rent, for 

sale at a reasonable figure.—Full details from JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, S.W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0911). 














And at 
ALDERSHOT 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


FLEET, HANTS. 


And at 
FARNBOROUGH 
Tel.: 118 





XVth CENTURY COTTAGE WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES 


[N A CHARMING RURAL POSITION 1!', miles main line station, 29 miles 
London. Carefully converted but retaining its old-world atmosphere and having 
electric light (own plant). Company’s water and radiators throughout. Oak beams, 
floors, ete. 3 principal bedrooms, maid’s bedroom, 2 bathrooms, attractive lounge 
(22 ft. 6 in. x 17 ft. 6 in.), annexe, cloakroom, kitchen with “ Aga” cooker. Garage. 
OVER 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £7,000 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 





HANTS—SUSSEX BORDERS 


MiLES FROM PORTSMOUTH and 9 miles from Chichester, on outskirts of 

small country market town. Old-world residence completely modernised and 
standing in its own grounds of 5 ACRES. 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, modern domestic offices. Companies’ water, gas, electric light and power. 
Main drainage. £12,000 FREEHOLD. 





FLEET 
(In the best residential part.) 
TTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE with all main services; basins in bed- 
rooms and within 14% miles of the main line station. 5 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, good hail, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, ete. Detached garage. 
Very easily worked garden, a part of it being in its natural woodland state. FREE- 
HOLD £5,250 with early vacant possession including certain fixtures and fittings. 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


ELF-CONTAINED MANSION FLAT in a quiet and convenient position handy 
for main line station, shops, churches, etc., and having particularly light and lofty 
rooms. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, entrance hall, kitchen, etc. Another 
room suitable for bedroom or studio. Redecorated and ready for immediate occupation 
at a rental of £250 per annum plus rates, but landlord providing central heating, 
domestic hot water and resident caretaker. 





WANTED 


The Agents have a genuine inquiry for a small character residence, particularly in the Odiham-Alton area. 4-5 bedrooms with usual offices and only a very 


small garden. 


Reference CAPTAIN “L.” 


In consequence of the Agents having recently sold a country residence, having 8 bedrooms and standing in about 30 acres of grounds, a large number of 


applicants were disappointed and they are, therefore, anxious 


find another property of this type in Sussex, Hampshire or Dorset. 


Immediate inspections can be made and the usual commission is required. 
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5, MOUNT ST., \ x Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 [ IR I IS ow ENSON Established 1875 





NEAR EPSOM DOWNS TWO 


On high ground. Delightful open views. 


] ¢ , rely os ane 
Unusually lovely gardens. dens and grounds. 


Swimming pools. Rock 








BEAUTIFULLY 

MODERN APPOINTED HOUSE 
GEORGIAN HOUSE In perfect order. Ten prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 5 bath- 

On two floors only. In rooms, 5 reception rooms. 
exceptionally good order. A a — 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, electric light. Ample water 
3 reception rooms. All plate 0g oe 
main services. Garage. Garages, stabling. Three 


cottages. Charming = gar- 


ABOUT 60 ACRES. 


MILES FROM IPSWICH 


On high ground, well away from main roads. 





garden. 
Golf. Shooting. Hunting. 
ABOUT ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION. By private treaty now or by Auction later. 
ee a en oa _*s senw ons -~ Land Agents: Messrs. SPURLINGS & HEMPSON, 26, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Personally inspected by CURTIS & HENSON, as above. Auctioneers : Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street. Wa. ! ’ 
— 








MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


= OSBORN & MERCER a 


INSTITUTES 





HERTS (ON A COMMON) BERKS, NEAR READING 


Occupying a remarkable position on gravel soil and command- 


an excellent residential district, about a mile from the - : fs : . 
ing wonderful views over a wide expanse of beautiful country. 


station and within convenient reach of London. 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE A MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
ell back from the road and approached by a drive; | Standing in heavily timbered gardens and grounds. 
reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Bx - 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Cottage. Two garages. 


Vell-matured gardens, 2 tennis lawns, vegetable garden, 
many fruit trees, etc. In all 


ABOUT 3'. ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,645) 





ASHTEAD, SURREY 


decupying a choice position adjoining and overlooking the 
ricket ground, within easy reach of the station with its 
excellent train service to Town. Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 bedrooms, and 4 bathrooms. 
AN ATTRACTIVE UP-TO-DATE HOUSE Electric light. Central heating. 4 Cottages. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. : p Fine block of stabling. 
All main services. Garage. Tastefully disposed plesaure gardens. Hard Tennis 
Matured, well-timbered grounds with tennis and other Saay anes tans aan Taaaee ae pastes 
lawns, herbaceous borders, well-stocked kitchen gardens, y and woodland. In all ilu 


etc., in all 
ABOUT 24 ACRES 


ABOUT 1', ACRES 
For sale Freehold. Vacant possession. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION. e , : 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: OSBORN 
VI 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,686) AND MERCER, as above. (17,365) 











SURREY (under 25 miles from Town) 


Occupying a quiet position in the delightful Kingswood 
district within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 


Large garden, but this has been ploughed up during the 
war and will have to be entirely remade. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750. 
POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER. 


Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17.710) 





Near MAIDENHEAD 
In a secluded position close to a village green and with south 
aspect. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
completely remodelled and modernised at consider- 
able expense. 

Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 
Cottage, stabling, 2 garages. 
Well-disposed grounds including rose garden, orchard, 
kitchen garden, pasture, etc. 

The River Bourne runs through the grounds, which 
extend to ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 

(17,709) 








oc. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “a 





MIDHURST—PETERSFIELD DISTRICT 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 7 
In a wonderful situation on the summit of a hill, enjoying magnificent views to the sea and Isle of Wight 
Perfect seclusion. Two drives. In 
excellent condition and extremely well 
titted. 


ww 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Fine 
ie oak panelling. Polished oak flooring. 
rt 8 or 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 


rooms, compact offices. 


Electric light, central heating through- 


watt 


out. 


TWO COTTAGES. GARAGES. 


— {= —— 





Established and inexpensive gardens 





and grounds, woodland, in all about 


230 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Owners Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





SURREY—FINEST POSITION ON 
WENTWORTH 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME OF CHARM AND 
CHARACTER 


10-12 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, labour- 
saving Offices. 

CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE. FOUR COTTAGES. 
Delightfully laid out gardens and grounds with vistas, 
water garden, productive kitchen garden, in all about 
5 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
JUST OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Owners Agents : RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street. 
London, W.1. 








LONDON, 8.W.3 








GENTLEMAN’S SUSSEX FARM 32 miles London 

BY AUCTION DURING AUGUST 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
EGYPT FARM, RUSHLAKE GREEN, 

NEAR HAILSHAM 

Nearly 100 ACRES mainly grass, with 
some orcharding; charming modernised 
fudor House, very picturesque and in excell- 
‘nt condition, 3 rec., 5 bed, bath. Good 
buildings. Amidst lovely unspoiled country 
12 miles Eastbourne. In conjunction with 


Queen Anne 











Charming 


Picturesque range of buildings. 
Very fine modern garage for 
4 cars. 100 feet tomato and 
heated greenhouses. Inexpen- 
sive gardens, Paddock. Pasture 


ws promerense", — BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY — 


Just Offered. Will be sold very quickly. ESSEX, NEAR HERTS. BORDER BEAUTIFUL BERKS. 


It is difficult to obtain properties in Berk- 
shire, and especially the smaller type of 
Farmhouse. country residence, but we can offer just that 


3 reception, study, 6 bed, bath. characteristic PROPERTY so much in de- 
Main water. Co.'s electric light. mand and situated in a most beautiful part. 
Central heating. It enjoys a secluded position 300 feet up 


with south aspect, adjoining a Common, 
and commands lovely views. It contains 3 
reception, 6 bedrooms, bath, and has main 
electric light, water by gravitation, and cen- 
tral heating, garage, stabling, charming gar- 
den with thousands of bulbs, bordered by a 





Mes Burtenshaw & Son, Auctioneers, and fertile arable. About - ; 
Hailsham. Reasonable reserve and well - clear running brook, orchard, and meadows, 
worth inspection. — 15 ACRES in all 13 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION SEPTEMBER 29 NEXT VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £7,250 ONLY £5,750. GENUINE BARGAIN. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 1384, Immediate inspection advised. Recommended. 
a Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel.: Ken, 0152 Sole agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel.: Ken. 0152) BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
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GEORGE “‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR S0O., W.1 





Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 








MAGNIFICENT VIEWS IN WILTS 
600 feet up, overlooking Avon Vale, South aspect. 


FINE STONE-BUILT 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 


with covery modern luxury 
and labour-saving con- 
venience. Twelve bed., 5 
bath., 3 rec. rooms (one 
48 ft. x 22 ft.), main ser- 
vices, modern drainage, 
central heating, fitted 
pedestal basins, oak floors, 
etec., ete., modern cottage, 
garages, etc. Another cot- 
tage available. 
LOVELY GARDENS 
fully kept up, hard tennis 
court, or¢hard and meadows 


POSSESSION NOVEMBER, 1946. 





6 ACRES. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (A3391) 





IN AN UNIQUE POSITION ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS 
Close to a village with station and 4% miles from Haywards Heath. 
Thisdelightful old-fashioned 
Residence with modern 
conveniences, approached 
by a long drive and con- 
taining 4 reception rooms, 
3 bathrooms and 10 bed- 
rooms, excellent domestic 
offices with servants’ sit- 
ting room. 


Inexpensive gardens and 
grounds. 


Well-arranged stable yard 

with stabling for 16, gar- 

ages, useful buildings and 2 
cottages. 

High lying and rich pastureland in suitable enclosures with water laid on, in 
all about 40 ACRES SALE FREEHOLD with early POSSESSION 
BY ARRANGEMENT 
All further particulars of the Sole Agents, GEORG E TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (D.2673) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 





RURAL POSITION NEAR BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


On high ground and a southern slope close to village with station. 


This comfortable old- 
fashioned Residence, simply 
planned and having un- 
usually well proportioned 
rooms. Seven bed, 2 bath, 
4 reception rooms. Main 
services. Electric light, 
gas, water. Stabling for 4 
and garages. Pair of cot- 
tages (let). Terrace, well- 
timbered gardens, walled 
kitchen garden and pad- 
docks, in all about 


12 ACRES 


£11,500 or with 6 
ACRES ONLY if desired. 





Recommended by Sole Agents : F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 24581. 





SMALL SURREY ESTATE WITH GRAND VIEWS 


ADJACENT TO WALTON HEATH golf links and miles of open riding country. 
Architect-designed residence amidst perfect seclusion. 800 ft. up with extensive 
views to Chanctonbury Ring. 3 reception, billiard room, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. Self-contained cottage with 4 rooms, polices and kitchen. Central 
heating. Main services. Spacious garage with flat over. Gardens and woodland, 
10 ACRES. £25,000. Vacant possession. A home of exceptional merit.—F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





HERTS. NEAR ST. ALBANS 


MALL COUNTRY HOUSE completely modernised. Spacious and lofty rooms. 
Rural setting. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. Central 
heating and all main services. Wash basins in bedrooms. Double garage, loose box. 
Well-timbered gardens and grass orchard, 3% ACRES. £8,500 FREEHOLD. 
Open to offer. Possession.—Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CoO., as above. 





WEST SUSSEX. MODERN HOUSE WITH MODEL FARM 


EAUTIFULLY SITUATED with fine southern views of the Downs. 5 miles 

main line station. 5 bedrooms (basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, maid's 
room. Main electric light and power, central heating. Buildings well away from house. 
Finely laid out gardens, hard court, orchard, arable and pasture, 22 ACRE! 
further 23 acres rented. £11,000, including pedigree herd, lock, stock, and barrel. 
Possession September.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 





ji 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Mayfair 5411 





High up with lovely rural views. Golf, hunting, fishing near. 


HEREFORDSHIRE BORDER. Outskirts Kington. 

DELIGHTFUL BIJOU RESIDENCE, 2 reception, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom; excellent repair; main water. 
Charming garden and orchard, nearly 2 ACRES. Garage, 
barn, etc. Possession. FREEHOLD £3,000. Inspected 
and recommended, 


Sole Agents : Woopcocks, London Office. 





SSEX (Chelmsford 10 miles, Bishop’s Stortford 16). 

CHARMING OAK BEAMED TUDOR RESI- 
DENCE, beautifully appointed, 3 reception rooms (one 
24 ft. x 26 ft.), 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main water. 
Garage. Old-world garden. Orchard and meadowland. 
3 ACRES in all. FREEHOLD £6,300. 


Inspected by Woopcock & Sons, Ipswich. 





FELIXSTOWE (best part, fine sea views). CHARMING 
AND WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE in timbered 





ATE 17TH CENTURY MANOR. Contains 3 recep- 


In heart of Shakespeare Country enjoying lovely view. ERTS. 1% miles King’s Langley Station on Green 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Line bus route to London. RESTFUL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, sun lounge. Recently 
redecorated. All mains. Charming old-world gardens, 
orchard, pasture, 3 ACRES. Garage, stable, etc. Posses- 
sion. FREEHOLD £7,000.—Inspected and recom- 
mended by Sole Agents, Woopcocks, London Office. 





NDER 20 MILES PLYMOUTH. Very choice resi- 

dential farming Estate just under 200 acres watered 
by streams; beautifully situated Residence in charming 
old-world gardens, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath h. and c., 
Aga, main electric light. Exceptional buildings passed for 
T.T. Three cottages. Very accessible road or rail. 
£13,000 FREEHOLD. Possession. 

Woopcocks, London Office. 


WEST SUSSEX (' mile charming village, 11 Guild- 
ford). CHOICE DAIRY FARM, 92 ACRES. 
Gentleman’s house standing high in beautifully main- 








: i 5 principe > 8, bi . ak ained gardens (3 sitting, 4 bedrooms, 3 with basins; central 
grounds of 1', ACRES. Three reception, maids’ sitting tion, 5 principal, 4 other bedrooms, bathroom, old oak tained gardens (3 8 g yedroom yasins: cent 


- : - panelling; all mains. Lovely gardens and_ paddock, at main electric light and water: telephone). Cot- 
room, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Central heating through- | 2 ACRES. 


out. All main services. Three excellent garages. FREE- 
HOLD £6,500. Early 


Inspected by Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


Option further 4 acres. TWO COTTAGES. tage, 3 beds., bath. Electric. Model farm buildings with 
Garage 6 cars, stabling for 6 with groom’s rooms. Posses- pe digree cowsheds for 19. Possession of whole Sept. 29, 
sion. FREEHOLD £10,000.—Inspected and recom- | but tenant of land would remain if desired. A UNIQUE 


possession, 





mended by Sole Agents, Woopcocks, London Office. 





PROPERTY AT £11,000.—Woopcocks, London Office. 











"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London” 





£9,750. GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 5 ACRES 
DORSET, between Bath and Bournemouth, amidst lovely country. CHARMING 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE in excellent order. Galleried lounge hall, 3 
reception, 3 bath., 5-6 principal bedrooms, 4 staff rooms. Electric light, central heating, 
Esse cooker, tele phone, garages, st: abling, lodge. Delightful grounds with lovely trees, 
lawns, walled kitche en and fruit garde ns, orchard, paddocks. Strongly recommended.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (8767) 
67 ACRES. £6,500. 
ARWICKS., & miles Stratford and Warwick, 15 miles Birmingham. DAIRY 
. AND MIXED FARM with brick-built farmhouse, 5 bed. (2 h. and c.), bath, 
2 sitting rooms. Garage, farm buildings, cowhouse for 17, ete. Land roughly half 
arable and half pasture.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22635) 


a . 6 miles, 44 mile village and bus. MODERN COUNTRY RESI- 

DENCE, 3 reception, 3 'bath., 7 bed., playroom. Main electricity and water, central 
heating, telephone. Garage, cottage, grounds, tennis, kitchen garden, orchard and 
woodland. 6 ACRES. £7,000 FREEHOLD.—TrRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (22113) 


NEW FOREST (Hants), 3 miles Lyndhurst, 350 ft. up, lovely views. ATTRAC- 

TIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 3 rece ption, 4 bath., 5 principal bedrooms, 
5 secondary bedrooms. Electric light, central heating, garage, cottage, pleasure 
gardens, and beautiful forest and woodland. £8,000 FREEHOLD. Hunting, 
— TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20301) 


%, ACRE 
guRRey HILLS. Nice position in outer suburbs, high up. Modern House in good 
order, south aspect. Three reception, bath, 8 bedrooms, main services, part central 
heating. Telephone. Garage. Nice gardens.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (18807) i 














WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 





GLORIOUS SITUATION IN SOUTH WALES 


OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE, TWO COTTAGES, FARMERY AND 6( 
ACRES. Amidst beautiful terraced gardens and commanding views over the sea 
L-shaped hall, 3 large reception rooms, cloaks, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath. Electricity 
and water. Aga cooker. Two cottages. Garage. Arable and woodland. 
FREEHOLD £7,000 
WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 





HOUSE OF CHARACTER NEAR MAYFIELD 


Perfectly modernised, rich in period features and in perfect condition. Three sitting 
rooms, galleried staircase, maids’ room, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bath. Cottage, garage, har< 
tennis court, rose garden, orchard, woodland, kitchen garden, pasture. 
CRES. FREEHOLD. £11,000 

WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 














FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
ARGRAVE, BERKS (few minutes’ walk from station). CHARMING LOW 
BUILT THAMES-SIDE RESIDENCE; terraced garden, French-windowe 
terrace above fine lawn sloping to river. 
LOVELY VIEWS. COMPLETELY MODERNISED. 

Three large oak-panelled reception rooms, billiard room, nursery, 8 bed., 3 bath 
Co.’s water, electricity, telephone. Labour-saving central heating by gas. Greenhouse 
Boathouse, private embankment. PRICE £6,750. 

Reply Box 431, c/o COUNTRY LIFE, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2 
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Telegrams : 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London."’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





IN NEW FOREST 


Eight miles from Southampton. 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES IN THE 
NEW FOREST 
70 ACRES, Small Home four Cottages. 


Farm and 


Modern House in bow- 
windowed style added to an 
Isth - century Ranger’s 
Lodge. 
Long drive with lodge. Kour 
reception rooms, 9 first-floor 
bedrooms with 4 bath 
rooms, 6 second-floor bed- 
rooms and another bath- 
room. 
Main electricity and water. 
Oil-burning central heating 
plant. Beautiful grounds 
with many rare trees and 
shrubs. Sufficient grass- 
land for small dairy herd 
and horses, the remainder 
woodland. 


PRICE £13,500 for Crown Lease (39 years to run) at nominal rent of £100. 


ispected and highly recommended by the Agents : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (62270) 


with Dairy 


xtending to 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
THE FINE HISTORIC COUNTY SEAT 
CONDOVER HALL, NEAR SHREWSBURY 


with 106 ACRES. 


. 





Noble 


rooms, 


suite of reception 
lift, 23 bed and 
rooms, 11 bath- 
rooms, electric light, central 
heating throughout. Estate 
water. Splendid modern 
stabling and garages. Old- 
world gardens and pleasure 
grounds. Four cottages, 
woodlands, and 62 ACRES 
of parkland intersected by 
a trout stream. 


dressing 


ADMIRABLY SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES. 
POSSESSION OF THE MANSION AND GROUNDS ON COMPLETION. 


Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





VACANT POSSESSION 
FAVOURITE PART OF WEST SUSSEX 


verlooking the Downs within half mile of Storrington and close to bus service to Pulborough 
(5 miles), Brighton and Worthing. 


Within easy reach of the 
West Sussex Golf Course. 
This attractive house with 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, large 
drawing room, panelled 
dining room. Radiators. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 


Garage. Beautifully tim- 
bered grounds with choice 
trees and shrubs. 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(33048) 





SUSSEX DOWNS 
On the edge of the Downs between Hayward’s Heath and Brighton. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 108 ACRES including 





Charming House with pleas- 
ing long low elevation half 
timbered, approached by a 


long carriage drive with 
lodge and garage at 
entrance, Bungalow. 
Fifteen bed and dressing 


rooms, 4+ reception rooms, 
4 bathrooms, galleried hall. 
terraced gardens. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Further particulars from Messrs. ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., High Street, Lewes, and 
Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (30850) 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. 
2y, 


CHARTERED 


Established 1799 


Telegrams: 


SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, London”’ 


FLEET STREET. LONDON. E.C.4 





ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


A 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


Six principal and 3 secondary bedrooms. 


Three bathrooms 


Dining room and double lounge. 
Central heating. 


light and 


Main drainage. 


Companies’ water, electric gas. 





Garage. 


including lawns, 
beds 


together with an area of pasture in all about 


Charming gardens sloping 


shrubberies, herbaceous and borders, 


7} ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


With possess ion. 


Further particulars of the Agents : Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 
Messrs. JOHNIBRAY & SONS, 11, Warrior Square, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


ON THE SUSSEX COAST WITH PRIVATE BEACH 
Freehold Modern Residence 
** Seacroft,’’ Cooden Beach 
containing fine south = sun 
lounge, drawing room, dining 
room, study, excellent offices, 
with maids’ sitting room, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, central 
heating, fitted basins. Co.'s 
services. Large garage (2 cars) 
and fine garden with lawn, 
concrete built bathing chalet 





Preliminary Notice. 


and steps to private beach. 
tf Vacant possession on com- 
i pletion. TO BE SOLD by 


’ ee nn emer Auction in September unless 
sold privately beforehand. Particulars of the Joint Auctioneers : MAPLE «& Co., LTD., 
5, Grafton Street, W.1, and GORDON GREEN & WEBBER, 11, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


MAPLE & Co., Ltp. 





5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR W.I. 


(Regent 4685: 
; MID-SUSSE X 
Freehold Country Property. 


By direction of RK. M. Cardwell, Esa. 
Beautiful district, 31. miles Haywards Heath. 


‘*Paynesfield,’’ Albourne, 
containing hall, lounge, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, electric light (own plant), 
Co.’s gas and water. Excellent 
outbuildings. Stabling for 6, 
fine barn, 2 cottages, etc. 
Delightful gardens and four 
enclosures, in all nearly 32 
ACRES. Vacant possession on 
completion. 
To be Sold by Public Auction 
on August 30, 1946, unless sold 


by private treaty beforehand. [qe 


Joint Auctioneers: BANNISTER & Co., Haywards Heath, and MAPLE& Co.,LTD., as above. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 





Grosvenor 
1441 





s' 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
and other features. Main services. 
Garage. 
£8,500 WITH 1', 


Sole Agents : }WILSON & Co., 





LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 


Delightful unspoiled country, 40 miles London. 








Finely timbered gardens, kitchen garden, 
, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. 


23, Mount Street, 


Lovely part of Wiltshire. 


NGULARLY CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSE S& WITHIN LOVELY OLD GARDENS AND 
completely modernised and in first-rate order. 
Wealth of old oak 


Seven 
bathrooms, 4 reception. 
central heating, etc. 
(let). Four cottages. 
character. 
Agents : 


Central heating. 
etc. 





W.1. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


400 ft. up. Glorious views. 


FINELY TIMBERED PARK. 

In first-rate order. 
Stabling. 
A small estate of most attractive 
£15,000 WITH 104 ACRES. 


WILson & CO., 23, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


LOVELY 





10-11 bedrooms, 5 
Electric light, 


Garages. Home farm 


25 ft. 


FOR S 
with bey tho 





One hour south of London. 


N FIRST-RATE ORDER AND BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED, WITH DUE SOUTH ASPECT. 
Nine bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, excellent domestic offices, fine music room 45 ft. x 
Central heating, main water, electric light, h. and c. 
in all — 4 Mey 


OLD PERIOD HOUSE 


Three excellent cottages. 
80 ACRES. House would be sold 
tay og: WILSON & CO., as above. 








CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 


2/- per line. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





AUCTIONS 


“TOWN FARM,’ LITTLE MISSENDEN 
Between Great Misse nden and Amersham, Bucks. 
Comprising XVII-CENTURY HOUSE, exten- 
sive buildings, bailiff’s living accommodation 
and 176 ACRES, with vacant possession at 
Michaelmas. For Sale by Auction on August 30 


by 

: WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 

24, Ryder Street, London, 8.W. (Tel. : 

Whitehall 4511), in conjunction with 
HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO 

30, High Street, High Wycombe (Tel. : High 


Wycombe 1330). 
By direction of the Exors. of Arthur Smith, decd. 
A CHOICE FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE known as “The Pines,” Puckeridge, 
Herts. 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, excellent domestic offices, all in excep- 
tional repair and condition. Charming pleasure 
grounds. Gardener's cottage, stabling, pad- 
dock, in all about 24, ACRES. VACANT 
POSSESSION on completion of purchase 
which 

Messrs. NASH, SON & ROWLEY 
have been instructed to sell by Auction at 
Long’s Restaurant, Bishop's Stortford, Herts., 
on Friday, August 9, 1946, at 3 o’clock p.m. 
Particulars and conditions of sale and appoint- 
ments for viewing may be obtained of Messrs. 
HARE & SON, Solicitors, Much Hadham, 
Herts, and of the Auctioneers, Royston and 
Buntingford, Herts. : Pee re 

USSEX. “New Barn.” West Chiltington, 

between Horsham and the coast. A very 
attractive Modernised Residence, 3 reception, 


cloakroom, usual offices, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, main services. Double 
garage. Old farm buildings. & or 16 acres. 
With possession. By Auction, August 21.— 
Particulars, 2/- each, of the -Auctioneers : 
Messrs. RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, 
Horsham, "Phone 311 and 312. 





WINTER HILL HOUSE 
COOKHAM DEAN 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, staff flat with bathroom. Cottage. 
Three garages. Glasshouses. Well-timbered 
grounds of near 4 ACRES FOR SALE BY 
AUCTION at Maidenhead on Tuesday next, 
July 30. Auctioneers: 

aipDYS 
Maidenhead (Tel. 53 and 54). 


FOR SALE 


BANSTEAD DOWNS, SURREY. In the 
bracing position 400 ft. above sea level, 
close to Downland and several Golf Courses, 
and within easy distance of Sutton with its 
good shopping centre and good train and bus 
facilities. A Modern Detached Freehold 
Residence containing: Hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom and up-to- 
date offices. Garage and very pleasant 
garden. VACANT POSSESSION. £3,950. 
Write, PIDGEON, F.S.1., Chartered Surveyors, 
Cheam, Surrey. 

ASINGSTOKE 5', MILES. Quietly 

placed Country Residence. Hall, lounge 
24 ft. x 21 ft., dining and smoking rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, modern offices. 
Cottage. Garages. Main water and _ elec- 
tricity. Central heating. Paddock, orchard- 
ing, 2 tennis lawns, in all about 4% acres. 
£7,200 Freehold Vacant possession.—Con- 
tidently recommended by GRIBBLE, BOOTH 
AND SHEPHERD, Basingstoke. 

ERKS, NEAR MAIDENHEAD. Delight- 

ful 15th-century Cottage, every modern 
convenience. Five bed, 2 rec., dining hall, 2 
bath, kitchen. Usual offices. Companies’ 
light and water. Modern drains. Double 
garage. Charming gardens, 1% acres. Free- 
hold ae (or offer).—HAMPTON & SONS, 
Ltp., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
Rege nt "8222. B.42,103. 

ITTON HILL, SURREY. 

woodland setting 2-3 acres 
20 minutes Waterloo. 
Tudor style on 2 floors. 


Eight 








Delightful 
yet only 


8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 


rooms, 4 reception (3 over 20 ft.). Double 
garage. Gardener’s cottage. Tennis lawn, 
orchard, greenhouses, etc. Owner retiring to 
country. Offers. Freehold with immediate 


possession.—GASCOIGNE-PEES, Charter Honse, 
Claremont Road, Surbiton. Elmbridge 4141, 


A rchitect designed of 


FORESALE 


2 OURNEMOUTH (PARKSTONE). . Lux- 

urious residence, 5 bed (2 basins), bath- 
room, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, sun 
lounge, ideal kitchen. Workshop, boiler room 
(central heating). Garage. Telephone. Beauti- 
fully laid-out grounds. Gardener and char- 
woman available. Many unique labour- 
saving features. Fine modern furniture, fitted 
carpets, refrigerator to be purchased at valu- 
ation. Freehold price £5,300.—Plans and 
illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents : 





ADAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, LTD., Ashley 
Cross, Parkstone (Tel. 2690/1). wae: 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. In the beautiful 


Stoke Poges district. In unspoilt country 
within 23 miles of London. Charming old 
Country House dating from 16th century and 
containing lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
10 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. In excellent 
condition. Main water, gas and electricity. 
Farm buildings. 18 acres of well-timbered 
land. With Vacant Possession. Also _pic- 
turesque Cottage with 3 bedrooms, 2 living 
rooms, bathroom. For sale freehold £14,000, 
or the house would be sold with approximately 
742 acres for £8,750.—Apply: Messrs. 
WHATLEY, HILL & Co., Estate Agents, 24, 
Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1. 
Telephone : : Whitehall 4511. 

ORNWALL. Braeside, King’s Road, 

Penzance. Good investment. Attractive 
Residence, stone-built, own grounds 1% acre, 
15 minutes sea. Hall, dining room, large 
drawing room, good kitchen, gas cooker, 
Ideal boiler, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s 
Electric light. Large toolshed. Exterior just 
completely renovated. At present tenant 
occupied on yearly lease, rent £65. Vacant 
possession Lady Day, 1947, if six months’ 
notice given Michaelmas. £3,500.—Apply : 
Mrs. G. CARRUTHERS, Frome Cottage, Framp- 
ton, Dorset. 

OUNTRY. Georgian House in small 

town, with glorious garden to River Avon, 
suitable for residential or business purposes; 
now used as 2 houses, shop and garages, 
9 bedrooms, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Mains services. Suit two families. Vacant 
possession.—A. T. MORLEY HEWITT, Fording- 
bridge, Hants. Tel. 2121. 

‘SHER, facing Sandown Park. 

det ached Residence, 
rooms, 3 reception, 
offices. Extensive gardens. Garage 4 cars. 
Freehold £5,500. RICHMOND PARK. Very 
lovely detached modern Residence perfectly 
decorated and appointed, 5 bedrooms, 2 rec: ep- 
tion, cloakroom, maids’ sitting room, tiled 
kitchen. Large garden. Garage. Freehold 
£6,000.—Sole Agents: Scotts, 274, Upper 
Richmond Road, S.W.14. PROspect 1191. 
ESSEX. Halstead, 

















Very fine 
8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
cloakroom, excellent 











Ashford Lodge, within 

50 miles of London, in the lovely valley 
of the Colne. Particularly well-built 1923 
Residence, lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 8-horse stable, 4 garages, 
farmery, cottage and lodge. Gardens, glass 
houses, pasture land in all 8&8 acres, shortly to 
be derequisitioned. Price £11,000 freehold.— 


Apply: STANLEY MOoGER, O.B.E., F.A.I., 
Halstead. ee ae ‘ 
MENODIP HILLS. 31, miles Wells. Excel- 


lent views. Small Cottage, 
dining kitchen, bathroom. Vacant 
ion of cottage. 35 acres land attached, 
possession later. Pric a gg whole £2,500.— 
Details application: W. TOLLEY & HILL, 
Estate Agents, 58, Baidwie Street, Bristol, 
Phone 20562. 
MIDLOTHIAN. “Hatton Estate for sale, 
8 miles west of Edinburgh with 162 
acres in all. Hatton House stands about 
85 acres of gardens, wooded policies and parks 
and has been a famous Midlothian residence 
since 1653. The house, in perfect modern con- 
dition, contains 5 reception rooms, 21 bed- 
rooms in all, 7 bathrooms, passenger lift, 
electric light and central heating. Garages. 
Stables. Walled gardens. 6 cottages. Also 
Orchardfield Farm of 77 acres, let on lease, 
with house of 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc., and ample steading 
for the herd of 26 T.T. cows.—Apply Sole 
Agent: C. W. INGRAM, F-.S.1., 90, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 


2 bedrooms, 
lounge 








FOR SALE 
RELAND. Raheen, Clonmel, Co. Tipperary. 
Beautiful Residence situate on the out- 
skirts of the town of Clonmel overlooking the 
River Suir, held for ever free of rent. The 
house is large but very convenient with hall, 
3 large reception rooms, 5 best bedrooms with 
dressing rooms and other accommodation with 
kitchen (Esse cooker), pantries on same floor 
as dining room (no basement), excellent water 
supply, with electric current for all purposes, 
wash basins (h. and ¢.) in most bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms (h. and c¢.), 2 lavatories, kitchen 
yard and large outside yard with garage for 
2 cars, stabling and gate lodge, 2 gardens 
both well stocked. The property including 
the gardens and pleasure grounds, comprises 
an area of 3 acres and is in first-class order 
and is situate in the heart of a sporting centre. 
Selling price £5,500.—Particulars, with photo- 
graphs, on application to: HENRY SHANNON, 
Solicitor, Clonmel, Co. Tipperary, Eire. 
IDDLETON-ON-SEA. Near’ Bognor 
Regis. £3,500 freehold modern Detached 
House. Built just pre-war. 4 bed (fitted 
basins), 2 reception, all modern conveniences. 
Oak flooring. Built-in garage. Interior and 
exterior decorations. Excellent. In much 
favoured part. Quick sale. Owner going 
abroad.—Sole Agent: FRANK PEACH, 138, 
The Grove, West Wickham, Kent. 


JEW FOREST. Beaulicu. A very attrac- 
situated in pine woods 














tive Residence, 
above Beaulieu, built of red brick and old 
weathered tiles, well fitted with central heat- 
ing and own electric light plant. Lounge hall 
with wood-burning fireplaces, 4 good reception 
rooms, 9 principal bedrooms, and 9 bedrooms 
on second floor, 4 bathrooms. Delightful 
grounds approximately 17 acres, principally 
wild garden easily maintained and contain- 
ing rare rhododendrons, azaleas, and other 
flowering shrubs, also small kitchen garden. 
Tennis, grass and hard courts, and bathing 
lake. Pair of excellent cottages, and garage 
with covered wash. 99 years lease from 1910. 
Ground rent £50 p.a. For Sale, £10,000.— 
Apply, AGENT, Manor Office, Beaulieu. 


IORFOLK. Timber sectional Bungalows : 
5-roomed, £525-695. 








4-roomed, £525: 
Complete in sections ex site Norfolk.—Send 
for full specification: D. MCMASTER & Co., 
Mount Bures Works, near Colchester, Essex. 
Tel. : Bures 351-2. 
NOFTH DEVON. Occupying an unrivalled 
position in a park-like setting, yet con- 
venie = to a good town, a modern ‘Country 
Residence of some character, 4 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms (7 fitted basins hot and 
cold), spacious bathroom, 2 garages and 
stabling. Fully stocked walled kitchen and 
fruit gardens and pasture in all 10 acres (more 
land available). Vacant possession. £5,600 
freehold.—GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, 
9, Hendford, Yeovil. 
‘OUTH BUCKS CHILTERNS. 17th- 
Century Farm-house. Two reception 
and 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main services, 
central heating. Garage for 2. Studio. 
Walled gardens 4 acres. Perfect. order. 
£8,850.—Agents: HAMNETT, RAFFETY AND 
Co., 30, High Street, High Wycombe. 
SURREY, NEAR QUILDFORD. Pic- 
turesque 16th-century Farmhouse Resi- 
dence, wealth of oak beams, every modern 
comfort, first-class order. Seven bed, 2 rec., 
lounge hall, 2 bath, main services, modern 
drains. Double garage. Delightful old-world 
gardens amounting to 1% acres. Freehold 
£12,000 to include certain tenant's fittings. 
Hampton & Sons, Ltp., 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1. Regent 8222. S$.51809. 
USSEX. 10 minutes’ walk Crawley 
Station. Really well-built Residence, 
delightfully and most conveniently situated. 
Excellent garden of about 1 acre with tennis 
lawn, matured trees, etc. Accommodaticn : 
5 principal bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms. All mains, central heating, 
large garage. In addition, an almost self- 
contained flat on second floor which a butler 
and his wife are anxious to occupy for services 
rendered. Price £6,500, highly recommended, 
-—Apply: Wm. Woop, SON & GARDNER, 
Chartered Surveyors, Auctioneers, Crawley, 
Sussex. Tel. 1 (3 lines). 


























FOR SALE 

URREY. Unique long, low Country Hous. 
14 miles London. 4 reception, 7 bed and 
dressing, 3 bath. Perfect condition. 6 acres, 
2 cottages, stabling, garage 3. Hard tennis 

court. £14,000. No offers.—Box 406. 
WEST SUSSEX COAST. Overlooking 
the sea, in a very pleasant residentia| 
neighbourhood. Modern architect-desi; gned 
House in perfect order, Hall with cloakrooms, 
large lounge, dining room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath 
rooms, kitchen. Double garage. Main ser- 





vices. Delightful garden. Price, with vacant 
possession, £7,950. Immediate inspection 


recommended.—Owner’s Agents : WYATT AND 





Son, 59, East Street, Chichester. (Tel. 
Chichester 2296). 
WANTED 

ABERDEEN, INVERNESS, PERTH- 

SHIRE BORDERS. Large price offered 
for grouse moor with really comfortable 
House suitable for residence all the year 
round. Rough shooting and fishing an 


attraction.—Particulars to JOHN D. Woop 
AND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
ANY REASONABLE HUNTING 

COUNTRY north or west of London wil! 
be considered with special preference for 
Cotswolds. Residential and Agricultural 
Estate required as the permanent residence of 
peer’s eldest son. Small mansion with under 
20 bedrooms. Modernised and in good 
habitable condition. Up to 2,000 acres of land 
preferably let but affording some sporting. 
—Owners, Agents and Solicitors are requested 
to communicate with JACKSON STOPS AND 
STAFF, 83, Hanover Street, London, W.1, who 
are instructed to purchase and who do not 
require commission from the Vendors. Replies 
to 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 








ANYWHERE within the area 25  niiles 
south of London. Young couple with baby 
wish to rent unfurnished House or Flat. 


Maximum rent £130 p.a. 
July.—Box 391. 
EREFORDSHIRE. Country House re- 
quired. 7-8 bedrooms, 3 sitting, 2-3 bath. 
Main services and central heating essenti:). 
Really good cottage or lodge, and accom0- 
dation over garage. Well-kept-up garden. 
Few acres for privacy.—Box 392. 
OXFORD AND READING (within rea: ':). 
To purchase for use as a Women’s I1-ti- 
tute College, a Country House with about 
30 bedrooms and good kitchen garden pri 
ably.—Box 393. 
SEVENOAKS, MAIDSTONE DISTRICT 
PREFERRED. Within 30 miles south of 
London. Canadian officer, recently demo il- 
ised and taking up a Canadian busi: ss 
appointment in London, wants to bring \ fe 
and children here in August/September, : .d 
requires to rent a house containing 4,5. 6 
bedrooms. First-class personal reference: — 
Replies to Major PETER GRIFFIN, Ne: 
Corner, Heverham, Sevenoaks. Teleph 
Seal 97. 
SOUTH | OR WEST MIDLANDS R 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES. Small (: 
try House to buy or lease. 3-4 reception, .- 
bedrooms. Main electricity. One or n 
cottages. Grass and woodlands 200-300 a: 
or shooting rights over that acreage. No 
turbance of farm tenant.—Box 390. 
SURREY, SUSSEX OR HANTS, 
country or suburbs. Wanted to buy 
rent, small detached modern House, 2 sitt 
and 3 or 4 bedrooms.—Box 389. 
WEST SUSSEX OR SURREY. Wan 
purchase, Country Estate 200-300 ac 
with good residence. Price up to £30,00( 
GLADDING, SON & WING, 8-11, Pavil 
Buildings, Brighton. 


TO LET 


ERBYSHIRE. Part picturesque Far 

house to be let furnished. W.C., | * 
water, electric light. 4 gns. a week. Reducti 1 
if man helps on farm.—Box 405. 

EWBURY (near). Craven count 

Opportunity for ex-cavalry officer wishi' 
to start Riding and Hunting Stables. To | 
good Cottage and stabling on estate.—Ca) 
Cox, Eleot Park, Kentbury, Newbury, Berk«. 


Occupation desired 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
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BUCKS, BEDS AND NORTHANTS 
BORDERS c.2 


tmid rural surroundings, 6 miles main line station, then 
1 hour London. 


CHARMING REGENCY STYLE 
HOUSE IN BERKS. c.3 


Convenient situation about 30 miles from town, with main line 
service. 


GLORIOUS HINDHEAD 
DISTRICT c.3/H 


Pleasant position in one of the healthiest parts of Surrey, 
70 minutes Town from house. 





REGENCY HOUSE WITH MOATED 
GARDEN 
ur reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ctrie heating. Stabling. Beautiful gardens 
with moat, also walled garden. 


Main services, 


Garage 3. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 


so Farmery with cottage and farm of about 104 acres 
can be had if required with vacant possession. 

commended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 

nightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


RESIDENCE OF CHARM AND 
CHARACTER 


in park-like grounds of about 12 ACRES 


Six receptions, 10 bedrooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms. 
Modern drainage, Companies’ electric light and water. 
Central heating. 
Gardener’s flat. Beautiful gardens 
and meadowland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Garage. Stabling. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Central heating. 


Three receptions, 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, miaid’s 
sitting room, 2 garages, picturesque secluded grounds, 
tennis lawn, rose garden, kitchen garden, portion let in 


natural state, 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE, REASONABLE PRICE 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 807) and Haslemere, Surrey 
(Tel. : Haslemere 9235/4). 





WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE c.3 





CHARMING TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


in choice position near excellent golf. 


Two receptions, loggia, 5 beds., bathroom, main services, 
garage, lovely garden, rose garden, fruit trees, kitchen 
garden, 


IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 


Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 807) 
and West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel.: Byfleet 149). 








ASCOT DISTRICT c.2 


In a quiet and pleasant part, yet convenient for station with 
electric trains to Waterloo, 





ATTRACTIVE WELL-MAINTAINED 
RESIDENCE 


Sitting hall, 3 reception, billiards or playroom, 7 bed.. 
3 bath. 


MAIN SERVICES. COMPLETE CENTRAL 
HEATING 
Two garages, cottage with bath. Beautiful gardens and 
grounds of about 


41%, ACRES 
including hard tennis ccurt. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





BEACONSFIELD c.4 





ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. 


Three good reception, 6 bed and dressing, 2 bath, complete 
offices. 


Large garage with chauffeur’s flat. 


Beautifully wooded grounds with tennis and other lawns. 


In all 24, ACRES 


£8,975 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents, HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





BETWEEN GODALMING AND HASLEMERE 





Sole Agents : 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 


Of special interest to fishermen. 
A UNIQUE 17TH-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


adjoining the famous Enton Lakes, enjoying an unsur- 

passed position and in first-rate condition. Boating and 

trout fishing can be enjoyed from the grounds. Milford 

and Witley stations within easy reach. 12-13 bed and 

dressing rooms (lavatory basins), 4 bathrooms, 5 recep- 
tion, billiards room, central heating. 


16%, ACRES, including mill pond and paddock. 


Chauffeur’s cottage, garage for 2 cars, Co.’s electric light 
and water, modern drainage. 


PRICE £17,500 FREEHOLD 


H.c.4 





Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806) and Haslemere, Surrey (Tel.: Haslemere 953-4). 
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COUNTRY LIFE—JULY 25, 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B, FOX, F.8.1., F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





A SELECTION 


OF IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING AUCTION 


SALES 





SANDBANKS, 
NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 





ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCES 
ON THE SHORES OF POOLE HARBOUR 
Possessing Valuable frontage to the water. The magnifi- 
cently situated Freehold Marine Residence, 
NORTH HAVEN POINT 


Kight bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception 

rooms. Also three fine Building Sites adjoining, all with 

harbour frontage and opposite 24, acres leasehold building 
land. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, 
HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Messrs. VANDERCOM, STANTON & CO., 35, Spring 
Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 


Solicitors : 
Gardens, 


SUSSEX COAST 


IN A CHARMING OLD-WORLD VILLAGE AT 
THE FOOT OF THE DOWNS 


8 miles west of Brighton, 2 miles east of Worthing, 10 minutes 


from station. 





A Delightful Modernised Detached Freehold 
COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 

Set in a well-stocked walled garden of about 11, 

Two prolific orchards. 

3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, entrance lounge with 

attractive brick fireplace, dining room, kitchen, usual 

offices. Detached staff cottage of 3 rooms and kitchen. 
All main services. Garage. Two greenhouses. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION at THE OLD SHIP 
HOTEL, BRIGHTON, AUGUST 8, 1946. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Of particular interest to those seeking a labour-saving 
home of particular charm, in peaceful surroundings yet 
within easy reach of town amenities. 

For further details apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western 
Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277 and 7279 (4 lines). 


py ae 


acres, 





By order of the Executors. 


TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 





The extremely attractive 


‘*WYNGATES,”’’ 


and imposing Freehold Residence 


4, BERWICK ROAD 

+ principal bedrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

billiards room, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, sun lounge, 

servants’ sitting-room, kitchen and offices. Spacious garage. 

Delightful gardens of about HALF AN ACRE 
To be SOLD by AUCTION on the premises 
on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1946, at 3 p.m. 

Solicitors : Messrs. HARVEY SMITH & SON, 92, Market 

Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 





By order of Trustees. 
BOURNEMOUTH 


and remunerative investment in modern shop 
property. 


Interesting 


The Valuable Freehold 
CORNER BLOCK OF SHOP PREMISES 


eight Lei up and two flats 
. Springbourne. 


a agg ing shops, dairy 


Bu order of Trustees. 


BOURNEMOUTH CENTRAL 


Valuable freehold investment property. 


The Prominently Situated 
FREEHOLD SHOP PREMISES 
52, HOLDENHURST ROAD 


let to Mrs. E, G. Brooks, tobacconist, 
December 25, 1948, at 
rates. The 


on lease expiring 
£175 per annum, tenant paying 
adjoining and similar premises, 


54, HOLDENHURST ROAD 


let to Mr. F. Green, hairdresser, on lease for 21 years 
from September, 1943, at £250 per annum, tenant paying 
rates, 





To be SOLD by AUCTION (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Way & Waller) at ST. PETER’S HALL, 
HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 


on WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


solicitor: W. PARKINSON CURTIS, 


Road, 


EsqQ., 17, 
Bournemouth. 


Christchurch 


By order of Executors. 


WILTSHIRE 


miles from Marlborough on the main road to Devizes. 
The Freehold Agricultural and Sporting Estate. 
MANOR FARM, 
WEST KENNETT, Nr. MARLBOROUGH 
Comprising an excellent house, farm buildings, cottages, 
arable and pasture lands, gallop and training grounds. 
The whole extending to an area of about 540 ACRES 
and producing a rental of about £642 per annum. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION at THE CASTLE HOTEL, 
DEVIZES, on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1946, 
at 3 p.m. (in conjunction with Tilley & Culverwell) 
Solicitors : Messrs. J. W. MILLER & SON, Equity Chambers, 
High Street, Poole. 
By order of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Executor and Trustee Dept., 
and Trustees of H. G. Deane Webb, deceased. 
Highly 
mouth 
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important Sale of Properties adjoining Bourne- 
Pavilion, abutting upon the Lower Pleasure 
Gardens and with magnificent sea views. 
The Two Well-built Residences 

10 and 12, BATH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
Vacant possession of No. 10 will be given on completion of 
purchase, No, 12 arranged as three flats, produces a gross 
rental of £375 p.a. Vacant possession of the major portion 


can be obtained by September 29, 1946. The site affords 
an exceptional opportunity for future deve lopment. 
Important sale of freehold) shop property investments 


BOURNEMOUTH AND POOLE 
FREEHOLD SHOP PROPERTY 
272, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Shop and upper part on three floors let to Messrs. Cullens 
Stores, Ltd., on a full repairing and insuring lease for 
21 years at £250 p.a. 
la, TOWNGATE STREET, POOLE 
Shop and upper part let to Mr. Golding, butcher, on a 
yearly tenancy at £52 p.a., tepant paying rates. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, 
HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
on THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. TREVANION & CURTIS, 67, High St., Poole. 





To Investors and Speculators and to those requiring small 
departmental store with possession. 


-_BOURNEMOUTH 
The very important and well-known block of 

FREEHOLD SHOP PROPERTY 
known as_ 83, 85, 87, 89, 91, and 93, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
Occupying a good position in the centre of this successful 
south Coast Town and having a frontage of 137 feet and a 
depth of 53 feet 6 inches. No, 83 is let (with the exception 
of the first floor front rooms, occupied by Tarrants) on a 
full repairing lease from September 29, 1944, for seven 
years at a rental of £250 per annum, tenant paying rates. 
Vacant possession of the remainder on completion. The 
departmental store has been in the occupation of Tarrants 
(Bournemouth) Ltd., trading in high-class ladies’ wear, 

furriers, lingerie, etc. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, 

HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 

on WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors : Messrs. CHAS. G. LESTER & RUSSELL, Digby 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 








MEYRICK PARK, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a superb position within a short walk of the cent: 
of the town. 





The attractive and well-built 


Residence 


‘* RUSHOLME,”’’ 10, ST. ANTHONY’S RD. 


exceptionally Family 


5 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, sun lounge, lounge hall, good domestic 
offices, greenhouse, garage. 
laid out garden of about 
HALF AN ACRE 
Vacant possession on completion of purchase 


To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, 
HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Messrs. Woop & Sons, 1, St. Andrews Hill, 
London, E.C.4. 


‘* EVENING HILL,”’ 
LILLIPUT, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Delightfully 


Solicitors : 








This Superb Modern Residence in charming grounds of 
about 1% acres. Only completed in 1939. 
ABSOLUTELY UNRIVALLED POSITION 
With Gorgeous Harbour and Island Views 
5 bedreoms, 3 tiled bathrooms, spacious balcony, cloaks, 
2 excellent entertaining rooms, sun lounge, maids’ sitting- 
room, and splendidly equipped domestic Offices, Garage 
for two cars, 

To be SOLD by AUCTION at an Early Date. 
Solicitors : Messrs. CHAS. G. LESTER & RUSSELL, Digby 
Chambers, Post Office Road, Bournemouth. 








By order of the Executors. 
BOURNEMOUTH. IN THE MAIN 
BOSCOMBE SHOPPING CENTRE 
The Imposing Modern Block of Freehold Business Premises 
719 to 735, CHRISTCHURCH ROAD 
Having a valuable frontage of 183 feet at present arranged 
as and suitable for immediate occupation as a large depart- 
mental store, having actual front pavement window 
display of 191 feet, including two main entrances, com- 
prising: Four handsome lofty showroom floors, with suit- 
able office, lavatories, and cloakrooms, with area for 
storage and use of goods entrance at rear. The whole 
having a total superficial floor area of 21,500 square feet. 
The premises are also eminently suitable for conversion 
into nine first-class shops for which good rentals could be 
obtained. Together with two small flats known as 
**Boscombe Court,” Crabton Close Road, together produc- 
ing £109 per annum inclusive. Current rates £30 per annum. 
Vacant possession of the whole premises excepting the 
two flats will be given on completion of the purchase. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION (in conjunction with 
Richard Godsell) at ST. PETER’S HALL, HINTON 
ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 
31, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Messrs. REYNOLDS, ISAACS & 
Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 


TALBOT PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


The Attractive Modern Frechold Residence 


16, GLENMOOR ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and 
offices. Two garages. Attractive matured garden. Also 
an adjoining Freehold Building Site. 
Vacant Possession on completion. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, 
HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, on THURSDAY, 
AUGUST 15, 1946, at 3 p.m. (in conjunction with 
Messrs. W. H. Willoughby & Sons) 
Solicitors : Messrs. LocK, REED & Lock, 53, High West 
Street, Dorchester. 





Solicitors : HEWITT, 15, 








~ 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 


BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Illustrated here are two of Berry’s 
New Wall Mounting Fires. They are 
simple to fix, requiring no surround, 

no heat in- 

sulation, no 
cut out and 
no visible 
wiring. 






















ELECTRIC 





AIR DUCT VENTILATION * MINIMISES WALL DISCOLOURATION * 


PROLONGS LIFE OF HEATING ELEMENTS 


LONDON: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE: EDINBURGH 
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i CABINET MAKERS i 
ano ARTCRAFT LIMITED 
| 





CONTRACTORS FOR MODERN INTERIORS 





| 
|| FURNISHINGS FOR SHIPS, HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, OFFICES 
I LOWER BRISTOL RD., BATH. London Showrooms: 4 CAVENDISH SQ., W.1 

















STOP with Don at... 


Tintern Abbey 


Romantically situated in a 


wooded hollow almost en- 






circled by the beautiful River 
Wye, Tintern is surely the 
of abbeys. 


most picturesque 





Why short in 1946? 


Even were the stills of Scotland “going strong” 
today it would yet take years to mature the 
whisky. So existing stocks of Johnnie Walker 


must be sparingly used in order to avoid 


BRAKE LININGS 


SMALL & PARKES LIMITED, MANCHESTER 9 
LONDON: 18 HIGH STREET WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 


greater shortage later on. All good whisky is 





rare. Johnnie Walker is rare good whisky. 


oe 








(@) DB.7D 
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Harlip 
MISS MAXINE BIRLEY 


Miss Birley is the only daughter of Captain and Mrs. Oswald Birley of Charleston Manor, West Dean, Sussex. 
Her engagement to Comte Alain de la Falaise, second son of the late Comte de la Falaise and of the Comtesse 
Antoine Hocquart de Turtot, rue Tasse, Paris, was recently announced 
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AUTOMOBILISM 


I was in October, 1895 that F. R. Sims 
I suggested the name ‘‘motor car”’ for the 

new horseless carriage, the first of which to 
be built in this country, by the Lanchester 
brothers, was seen in that year. The principle 
and application of internal combustion is not 
the product of a single inventor nor even of 
men within a single century. The establishment 
of the British motor industry is the event of 
which the fiftieth anniversary is to be com- 
memorated to-morrow by a_ retrospective 
cavalcade (how persistent still is the pre-petrol 
vocabulary !) of automobilism. In 1896 there 
was one factory, employing 200 men, the first 
International Exhibition of Motor Carriages was 
held at the Imperial Institute, and the repeal 
was set on foot of the law dating from 1831 
requiring a man with a red flag to walk in front 
of a horseless carriage. These three events are 
rightly held to constitute the effective start of 
the revolution that within a decade ended the 
long empire of the horse. 

The perfection of the steam engine during 
the previous hundred years—our railways’ 
centenary was celebrated only just before the 
war—created the framework of the modern 
world, so much smaller, more populous and 
richer than in the pre-industrial ages. The 
conquest of the air in the present century has 
potentialities for the good, but, also, in common 
with the infinite possibilities of atomic fission, 
for the destruction of the human race. Of these 
four epoch-making discoveries, that of the 
internal combustion engine can be the most 
unreservedly welcomed in that its effects, while 
less disturbing to man’s physical and spiritual 
habits, have contributed most on balance to his 
happiness. 

Where the railways distended the towns 
and atrophied the countryside, preserving it 
indeed between the iron grids in comatose 
beauty, the motor has restored the pulse of 
healthy life. Bus and lorry and tractor have 
played as large a part in this rejuvenation as the 
half million of private cars achieved before the 
war. 

The effect of fiftv years of motoring could 
be summed up as an unparalleled accession to 
liberty, and it is pleasant at this jubilee to 
welcome the restoration of an instalment of that 
liberty in the increased petrol ration. But half 
a century has been too short for the corres- 
ponding adjustments of responsibility to have 
been effected. The motor car, as that visionary 
American planner, Lewis Mumford, now in this 
country, was among the first to grasp, enables 
but kas not produced a centrifugal process in 
city planning. The motor car requires, but has 
not obtained, a new road system to that evolved 
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by pack-horse and coach. Motor traffic, that 
opener to all of the visual beauty of the land- 


scape, has been preyed on by the way-side 


advertiser—and here it is good to be assured 


that the Government has restrictive measures 


in hand. Finally, and by far the most serious, 


the freedom of the road exacts an annual toll in 
life as heavy as an atom bomb. Until highways 
and city streets are reconstructed in terms of 


modern motor traffic, the loss of life must be 
high but could be greatly reduced by universal 
observance of the Highway Code. The revised 
and simplified version needs to be read, marked 


and learned till every human being is as motor 


minded as, most curious consequence of the 
motor’s coming, dogs and horses have become. 
The reimposition of driving tests is also 
announced, and is welcome. But if all who 


received provisional licences during the war are 


to be tested, the examiners will have long grey 
beards and many of their victims have given up 
driving on the score of age before they have 
done, unless a clean licence is accepted, as it 
might well be, as proof of competence to drive. 


INTERDEPENDENCE 


TARVING man will tell you of bread’s flavour, 
Only he knows truly; 
So prisoner will tell you what ts free; 
And what is beauty you shall hear from me 
Whose heart is emptv. 


It is not lavish glory, pomp of sunset, 

Nor is it the dark rose; 

Not sombre vaincloud squadrons hurrying over, 
Not sob of violin, nor cry of plover; 

Yet is in all those. 


It is chord and grateful ear in soft collision, 
Pale dawn in lifted eve; 
It is the reverent fingers in caress, 
Thankful lip sweet curved in tenderness, 
Heart overfull to sigh. 
D. W. REYNOLDs. 


ANOTHER CIVIC TRUST 


ORK, the military capital of Roman Britain, 

preserves within its walls relics of Saxon 
days, guild-halls and streets of the medieval 
town, and an almost bewildering variety of 
buildings belonging to the “‘aristocratic’’ phase 
which ended with the eighteenth century. So 
the York Civic Trust, recently formed, will have 
plenty to protect and preserve. It is a pity 
indeed that it was not formed years ago when 
both Oxford and Cambridge set up similar 
organisations, for since the beginning of the 
century treasures have been lost and vandalism 
displayed, which such a Trust might have pre- 
vented. Its aims, now that it exists, are to be 
positive and not merely confined to preserva- 
tion. The Trust, indeed, intends to restore the 
ancient city to its once proud position as the 
artistic capital of the North of England. Sucha 
dual role is also being played to-day by the 
newly established Regency Society of Brighton 
—among the objects of whose ‘ Regency 
Festival’’ is the restoration and redecoration of 
the Royal Pavilion. In a period of rebuilding, 
moreover, the Society do not propose to confine 


their activities to preserving the architecture of 


a single period. Their aims are much wider, and 
they will have their cay with regard to the future 
as well as the past. Many other such local 
societies fortunately are being formed in other 
towns, and it is important that they should not 
only be able to argue their case, but should 
have the funds and powers to act in the public 
interest. Much can also be done in villages, and 
the ‘‘Committee of Management’’ set up at 
Selborne under the National Trust is another 
interesting experiment. 


ADVENTURE IN SUSSEX 


HE chief objection to the Three Bridges 
Crawley area, with its useful levels and its 
railways, being designated as a New Town would 
appear to be that, if a great deal of lovely 
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country to the south and south-west is not t 
be sacrificed, its northern boundary will have t 


be fixed so far north as to make it practicalh ‘ 


contiguous with the expanding dormitory svttle. 
ment around Horley. Horley itself is alr-aqd, 
separated by a small enough margin from R¢i. 
gate and Redhill, and if all development t:, th 
north is not absolutely excluded meanwhil: _ }y 
the time the town is built it will simply | - a) 
outer—if better organised—extension 0! the 
Great Sprawl. The alternative of cutting nt 
Worth and Tilgate Forests seems unthink >le 
and the attitude of the countryside to such a ro. 
posal is already evident at Crawley. Obvic 5h 
as we said last week, the ‘‘ great adventure: ’ 0; 
which Mr. Silkin spoke recently are goin t 
cause him many a headache, and perhaps 1) 1ch 
disappointment at the end, unless all exis: ing 
authorities (including the L.C.C.) who hive 
immediate housing problems to solve, can be 
made to play the game and concert their «wy 
programmes with those of the New Towns 
Lord Gage put the Sussex view in a nut ‘vel 
when he told the House of Lords that if ¢hat 
county was to have a new town on its nort/\em 
border, and the suburban sprawl was _ int 
checked, the only effect would be an officiall 
sponsored increase in population, through th 
new town, of an area into which people were 
continually being imported by ‘“ unsponsored 
means. Lord Reith at the same time asked fo; 
more information as to the degree of inde. 
pendence which was to be granted to the Nev 
Town development corporations which his 
Committee had recommended, but received 
only a vague assurance, in reply, that they wer 
to have ‘‘the maximum freedom in carrying out 
their duties.’’ Lord Reith’s own contention is 
that they should have freedom comparable with 
an ordinary commercial concern, and the powers 
to undertake development of any ordinary land- 
owner. That is, however, not likely to be the 
view of the Treasury. 


PARTRIDGE PROSPECTS 


NTIL they are gathered the crops invariab 
conceal a high percentage of the annual 
hatch of game, and it is too soon at the moment 
to form any reasoned forecast of the coming 
partridge season. Partridges nest early and lat 
in any year, of course, and the earlier the better 
to avoid widespread cutting out of nests wher 
tractor mowers get busy on the grass. Normalli 
from June 15 to 25 is the critical period for the 
bulk of the partridge hatch, which whether good 
bad, or indifferent then depends entirely on the 
weather. And the weather this year over most 
of the country—gales, thunderstorms, _hail- 
stones as big as marbles, downpours that turned 
the low ground into swamps, and flattened acre: 
of crops in some of the best partridge country in 
East Anglia—has left very uncertain the per 
centage of tiny chicks, half buried under soa ‘cing 
uncut grass, that survived the last ten days of 
June. The full tale will be told a month h: ice 
when the coveys, or what is left of them, «ome 
out of the standing corn. 


“STRATFORD MILL” 


ORD SWAYTHLING’S pictures, sol a 

Christie’s, were the talk of the town 1: 
week—welcome symptom of returning cd: 
tions of peace. First news of the price giv. {c 
Constable’s Stratford Mill, 43,500 gu: as 
caused pessimists to lament that at that i) ir 
it must have been bought for the U.S.A. ‘ul! 
they reckoned without Mr. Walter Hutch © 
who, fortunately discovering boys fishin i! 
the picture, secured this exquisite master) °c 
of trees and water in fitful sunlight fo: hi 
collection of British Sporting Pictures. G: 1s 
borough’s Harvest Waggon qualifies near! a° 
well in subject, and certainly as art, for incli 01 
too, but was secured by Professor Bodkin ot 


Birmingham. Thus were two paintings of 1 


standing beauty safeguarded. Mr. Hutch: ol 
says it is proving impossible to find a ga cTy 
for the collection he is munificently gi ing 
to the nation. Could not one of the 10W 
empty mansions of the Georgian nobilit: be 
so used ? 
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| COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By 
Major C. S&S. JARVIS 


\ a very ancient volume on the Forest 
| Rights of the New Forest, I came across 
nention of a regulation, now in abeyance, 
tho.gh I doubt if it has been rescinded, which 
pro ibits the free grazing of animals ‘during 
ihe months of fence and winter hayning.’’ The 
‘m nth of fence,’’ I take it, is the fawning 
ea on of the hinds, which was most important 
in 1e days when the deer of the Forest were 
the -aison d’éive for its existence, but ‘‘ winter 
ha, ing’’ is beyond me unless it refers to the 
fee . of hay, which most owners of deer parks 
fin. necessary during the coldest part of the 
wir er to eke out the grazing. I suppose in the 
old eudal days, when the Forest keeper was 
ent ied to put an arrow through any heifer 
fou 1 eating the deer’s ration, and another into 
its wner if he happened to be in the offing and 
rais d an objection, the regulation could be 
enf rced, but, short of this drastic treatment, 
I d) not think the revival of the prohibition 
to-. ay would have much effect beyond causing 
an: iordinate number of animals to be turned out 
to take advantage of the hay spread for the deer. 
* 


* 
* 


HE drawback to Forest Rights, and the 
‘T ancillary perquisites which seem to go with 
them, is the number of small-holders in the 
vicinity who make the fullest use of them, but 
who are not legally entitled to them. The fact 
that there are heifers and ponies which have 
old-established rights on the Forest and which 
occasionally, or, shall we say, frequently, roam 
along the roads and lanes in the area, rather 
cramps the activities of the local police with 
regard to straying animals on highways, for it 
is argued that Forest stock have a right to be 
anywhere within the ancient confines of the 
New Forest, and nobody is very certain where 
these old boundaries are beyond the fact that 
they extend almost to Bournemouth in one 
direction. The result of this is that a number 
of small stock-keepers, whose holdings do not 
entitle them to grazing rights on the Forest, 
take advantage of the situation and turn their 
animals out on to the roads and lanes in the 
evening for a meal off the wayside grass, which 
is particularly lush this wettest of all years. 
The average heifer does not appear to be a very 
intelligent animal, but she possesses a palate 
and has a wonderful memory for gardens, the 
crops which are growing in them and the weak 
spots in every hedge and fence. When the 
police take the matter up the small-holder 
glibly pleads Forest Rights when as a matter 
of fact he has none, and none of his animals 
has ever set foot on the Forest proper. 


* * 
* 


HAVE come to the conclusion that, if one 

lives on the borders of the Forest, it is 
necessary to keep a well-trained cattle or sheep- 
dog, one who, when the situation demands it— 
and the situation does demand it at least once 
every twenty-four hours—will act like those 
intelligent animals one sees at sheep-dog trials 
who can put a couple of sheep neatly and 
quietly through a Maltese cross composed of 
hurdles. My Scottie is a very brainy fellow, and 
he has my interests at heart, seeing things 
entirely from my point of view, but as a cattle 
dog he is an utter failure. He is even more 
incensed than am I when straying animals find 
their way into the garden, and his fury seems 
to upset his judgment, for, instead of neatly 
putting the beasts out through the gate again, 
he turns them back, pursuing them across very 
dimp lawns, through lupin clumps, over onion 
beds and even across rows of glass cloches. His 
intentions are wonderful and laudable, but his 
nethods are misguided and the results lamentable. 
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Elsa M. Morgan 


AT BRUTON, SOMERSET. A STUDY IN CURVES 


N my Notes recently I have tended to harp 
somewhat on the topic of lack of lime content 
in the water of trout streams and lochs, and to 
complain about the resulting acidity that is 
a bar to the production of the many insects 
which figure in a trout’s diet, and which are 
responsible for his condition. This is due, 
I suppose, to my experiences of many fishing 
trips to North Wales where the most attractive 
looking streams and llyns, fed by springs from 
peaty mountains, never seem to harbour a fish 
over ¥, lb., except in the sea-trout or sewin 
season. When, in addition to this, one lives and 
runs poultry on completely limeless soil, where 
every other egg produced by the hens has such 
a fragile shell that it will crumple up in one’s 
fingers, one is apt to get lack of lime on the brain. 
I suppose it was to compensate me for my 
limeless existence, and to demonstrate to me 
that there is plenty of lime in the British Isles, 
that I met the mineral in the unmistakable form 
I did recently. I was fishing for the first time 
the least known and the least important of the 
four tributaries of the Avon, the little Ebble, 
which rises in the upland wilderness of Cran- 
borne Chase and eventually joins the main 
river south of Salisbury. As there had been 
heavy rain overnight, and also during the whole 
of the previous week, there was a risk that the 
water would be too high and too coloured for 
successful fishing but, on crossing the stream 
half a mile above the beat allotted to me, I was 
relieved to find conditions in every way satis- 
factory, with the advance guard of the morning 
mayfly hatch coming down on the surface. 
Full of hope I travelled down to my beat, 
where I found that things were quite different, 
for there was a strange milkiness in the water 
which suggested that an upstream local dairy- 
man was washing out his churns. In view of the 
prevailing shortage of milk, I had hoped that 
there would not be a large quantity of waste and 
that the discoloration would be quite tempor- 
ary, but instead of clearing as I expected, it 
gradually thickened from the consistency of 
hand-skimmed, suitable for making the now 
extinct and much-regretted Blue Vinny cheese, 
to the full cream content of super T.T. milk 
reserved for infants and invalids only. At this 
stage, as fishing was out of the question, 
I walked up to the top of the beat, where I saw 
a large water-cress bed in process of preparation, 
and apparently water-cress is one of the many 
growths which require lime, for a gang of men 
were spreading barrow-loads of chalk on the 
surface and treading it in; and the whole flow 
of the small Ebble trickled through the crushed 


chalk. As these conditions were likely to last 
until the knock-off sounded at 5 p.m. I knocked 
off early, and returned home with the consola- 
tion of knowing that one stream in the British 
Isles would not be deficient of lime for some 
time to come. 


*~ * 
* 


MITATION may be the sincerest form of 

flattery, but I do not think the British 
residents are gratified that Egypt has come into 
line with this country over the question of 
taxation of whisky and gin, and that one of the 
great attractions of the Land of the Pharaohs 
has been annulled. With a duty of approxi- 
mately 22s. on a bottle, both these spirits 
are now more expensive in the Nile Valley 
than they are here, while previously a 
case of a dozen whisky in Egypt cost only 
£3 10s. I imagine that the main reason for this 
great increase in duty—this removal of a link 
with the past—is that, owing to the passage of 
time, all the old Pashas and officers of the 
Egyptian Army, who served in the early days 
of the occupation, have now died off, and that 
the rising generation of politicians are not 
whisky drinkers as were their predecessors. 


* * 
* 


MONG other things we taught the Egyptian 
Army, when first it was trained by British 
officers, was the acquisition of a taste for good 
whisky, and I recall years ago dining with an 
Egyptian battalion on a guest night when 
beside every plate at the long table stood a 
bottle of one of our recognised brands of this 
spirit—a bottle a man! The officer on my right, 
a sturdy be-medalled old warrior and major- 
general of Omdurman days, finished his bottle 
before the meat course, and when I politely 
passed him mine to fill a temporary gap he 
examined the label carefully, and shook his head. 
“It is of another variety,’’ he said in Arabic, 
“and one thing you English taught me was 
never to mix different kinds of whisky. I must 
find one of the brand I started with.” 


* * 
* 


HE supplementation of the chickens’ 

rations with all the waste or surplus pro- 
ducts of the garden, which we have been prac- 
tising for the last five years, has now become 
more essential than ever if we are to save any 
of the unhappy fifty per cent. of our poultry 
stock that has been ruthlessly sentenced to 
death, without the right of appeal, by the same 
Minister who some months previously urged us 
to bring them into the world. A well-known 
cock-fighter once told me that the ideal ration 
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for a chicken was one-third corn, one-third 
palatable greenstuff and one-third meat, pre- 
ferably in the form of insects, but I do not know 
if an expert poultry-breeder will agree with this 
menu. I know the hens do not as, in their 
opinion, it should be a full hundred per cent. 
of corn, or corn products, with the green stuff 
and meat figuring as hors d’ceuvres, snacks, 
savouries, elevenses, or anything else you like 
to call them, provided they do not count as 
any part of the proper ration. 


* * 
* 


Y hens already eat without much complaint 

all the outside leaves of cabbages and 
cauliflower, the thinnings of turnips and carrots, 
and the run-to-seed brussel sprout and kale 
plants. The only green stuffs in the garden 
beyond these are the thinnings-out from the 
onion bed, great bundles of luscious spring 
onions, or “‘chipples,’’ the strong perfume of 
which makes some husbands most unpopular in 
the early summer, and may in some cases be 
responsible for the bed in the dressing room. 
I know that this vegetable in the green form is 
a valuable food-stuff as many onion-addict 
doctors, to justify themselves, have stated that, 
though it is fifty per cent. water and fifty per 
cent. smell, the onion also contains proteins, 
calories and all the vitamins from A to Z. 
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I also know that turkeys appreciate them and 
will eat any quantity, as one day four of my 
birds escaped from their pen and dealt with an 
onion plot, which my gardener in Sinai with the 
help of ten prisoners had planted out a month 
previously. It was quite a large plot as, not only 
had it to produce sufficient onions for our table 
and that of the servants, but also it supplied 
all the requirements of the gardener and his 
innumerable relations, and anyone else who 
liked to buy a basketful over the garden wall. 


* * 
* 


S four turkeys made a clean sweep of this 
plot in one morning, I argued that, if 

a bird so closely related to the hen could eat 
them voluntarily on this scale, the least my 
poultry could do would be to consume sufficient 
to fill up the odd corners of their crops, which 
Mr. Tom Williams has decreed must be. left 
empty. The first time I offered them chopped 
“chipples’’ there was considerable consterna- 
tion, and I gathered from the cock’s remarks 
that he was giving strict instructions that no 
hens should touch them as he could not stand 
the smell. In every poultry run, however, there 
are individual hens with exploring characters— 
those that fly over the wire to sample every 
vegetable in the garden, and which endeavour to 
look into the future by scratching up seed beds 


BENGAL KHEDDAH 


F you turn up your map of India and look 
I for the most north-easterly corner of Bengal, 

you will find a spot where the mountains 
of Bhutan come down to the plains and a river 
divides the provinces of Bengal and Assam. 
This is the land of great rivers and thousands 
of acres of flourishing tea estates, where the 
manager is still father and mother to vast 
forces of simple labourers and where the nearest 
European neighbour is many miles away. 
There, when these great rivers are in flood, 
the trained elephant is frequently the only 
means of communication with the outside world 
and, when the rivers are low, the wild elephant 
is a constant source of anxiety, such is the 
damage it causes to houses, fencing, crops and 
to the tea itself. 

The “prescribed rogue ’’ which is a danger 
to human life may be shot, but the only method 
of reducing the numbers of others is by the old- 
fashioned system of holding a kheddah and of 
selling the captives. 

There is still a market for elephants and 
a young, untrained tusker will fetch about £500. 
The price is influenced by varying factors, but 
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THE OUTSIDE OF THE STOCKADE. 


other things being equal, the  well-grown 
gonesh (or single tusker) is considered lucky 
and will realise the highest bid, while the old 
dhui (female that has had a calf) will attract 
the least attention. 

Government decide when a kheddah is to 
be held and call for tenders, to cover the royalty 
payable on every elephant caught. Thereafter, 
many weeks of preparation are _ required : 
kheddah-wallahs have to be engaged for driving 
the herds, kunkis (or tame elephants) with 
fundis (the men trained in roping the wild 
elephants) must be collected and, finally, the 
stockade must be built. 

The stockade is built by the kheddah- 
wallahs themselves and the place for it is care- 
fully chosen, in a jungle area which experience 
shows is likely to be within the beat of wild 
elephants. The jungle is disturbed as little as 
possible. This in itself is no mean task when one 
considers the great amount of timber which is 
necessary to build a circular stockade some 15 
ft. high and 40 ft. in diameter. The inside peri- 
meter of the stockade is dug to provide a tem- 
porary moat, which soon disappears with the 





(Right) A YOUNG TUSKER AND AN OLD DHUI WAITING THEIR TURN. 
dhui was set free, as her calf was under 3 feet 6 inches and would probably have died 





—and one of these after testing a bea’ ‘y| 
decided that onions were not too bad, and \ :re 
just edible. The following morning the w' 5le 
flock partook of the “‘chipples,’’ having dec: ed 
presumably after a close stuffy night in «he 
poultry house with an onion-eater that the ¢ ly 
possible antidote was to go and do likewise, ~ 
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OME eighteen months ago I wrote in t! 5 
columns most enthusiastically abouta bi k 
which in my case had made life just worth li ig 
during a short but most unpleasant dos: of 
bronchitis, an illness which causes one to + ¢ 
a very gloomy view of everything. The bc k, 
The Man-Eaters of Kumaon, by Jim Cort. t, 
had then just been published in India only, * je 
proceeds going towards a fund for blin. 4 
Indian soldiers, and I gathered from a le. > 
I received later from the extremely modest « d 
unassuming author that he was very doubtfu. if 
his book was good enough to be printed even 1 
aid of acharity! I have now heard that the bk 
is at last being published in this country by © ¢ 
Oxford University Press and, as my reader: 4 
CountrY LIFE show a marked desire alway, 
help me in any way, I should like to recipro: 
by putting them on to a good thing while : 
going is good—if it is ever good in the publish 
world in these days of continued paper short: 
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Written and Illustrated by 
SIR JOHN BURDER 


trampling of the catch, but serves as a very 
valuable obstacle for the brief period which 
elapses before the captives can be brought under 
control. 

All is in readiness by the earliest days of the 
cold weather. Meanwhile herds have been 
located and the kheddah-wallahs are free to 
start the drive. The manoeuvring of a herd of 
elephants requires not only patience but nerve, 
particularly for the last lap when the elephants 
have to be stampeded and then brought under 
control after the stockade gate has closed be- 
hind them. 

To get a herd into position in front of the 
wings of a stockade may take many days, 
perhaps weeks, according to distance and other 
factors. Wild elephants move only by night 
and cannot be unduly hurried: at most they 
can be gently disturbed and induced to move 
on in the required direction. In the hours of 
daylight the kheddah-wallahs withdraw and 
as dusk returns they may once more be secn, 
going out to their appointed positions, quictly 
to tap the trees and steer the herd towards ‘he 
trap. Frequent are the disappointments which 
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THE DHUI PROTECTS HER 
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TUSKER 





ROPING A YOUNG 
SPED BY A BOMB TO FREEDOM 


THE KUNKIS ENTER THE STOCKADE 
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THE TUSKER’S 


EARLY STRUGGLES ARE A SAD SIGHT. 


(Right) THE ROPES ARE REMOVED FOR THE FIRST 


TIME AFTER CAPTURE, AND THE ELEPHANT IS TAKEN FOR A WALK 


must be faced: suspicion may send the herd 
several miles away in the wrong direction; a 
lone ‘‘rogue ’’ may appear to disperse them at a 
critical moment; these, and other unexpected 
factors can put back the progress of many nights. 

Eventually, however, the great moment 
comes and a herd is in position, perhaps only a 
few hundred yards from the mouth of the 
stockade wings. The wings cannot be seen: 
they are there as guides to assist in preventing 
the herd from moving off the intended track. 
it must be emphasised that they are nothing 
more than guides, for they would not with- 
stand the determined charge of a single elephant. 

The night of the final drive is one of great 
anxiety, for on its success depend considerable 
earnings and kudos for all. As before, the night 
starts with the gradual disturbance of the herd, 
the object being to start it moving down the 
required track. When it is clear that the herd 
is heading in the right direction, the tempo of 
the drive is increased with a view to giving the 
elephants less time to think of deviating from 
the well-defined and easy way. 

The speed of the herd increases with the 
rising commotion in its rear and when the wings 
are reached, perhaps 100 yards from the 
stockade gate, a veritable pandemonium ensues. 
Guns, bombs and drums add to the deafening 
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LESSONS ON THE FIRST OUTING. The beast is hobbled behind and the teacher in front carries a spiked pole. 
COMES WHEN ALL ROPES CAN BE DISCARDED. Here the elephant is enjoying a bath 


roar of the kheddah-wallahs as they take up the 
final chase. The herd is stampeded through the 
great gate of the stockade and the coolest head 
available, standing on his perilous platform 
beside the gate, decides the psychological 
moment to cut the retaining rope. The great 
gate springs to and the herd is trapped. 

Yet is it trapped ‘beyond the possibility 
of escape? The perimeter moat will temporarily 
confuse the bewildered herd but the sides will 
not stand for long and it is essential to keep the 
elephants away from the walls of the stockade. 
As the gate springs into position, the kheddah- 
wallahs surround the stockade, setting fire 
to the circle of stacks which has been prepared 
beforehand. Every man knows his place and 
the walls are manned. Each man holds a spike 
ready to thrust at the trunk of any elephant 
which comes within reach. The elephant’s 
very existence depends upon his trunk and he 
will avoid any hazard which is likely to damage 
this important lifeline. In time he realises that 
the walls are too great a danger and decides 
to stay away. From that moment the herd is 
under control and the kheddah-wallahs can say 
“over to you ”’ to the fundis. 

Next day the kunkis arrive and the work 
of roping begins. Roping requires both courage 
and patience, particularly when dealing with a 


well-grown tusker. It must be remembered that 
his tusks are long and sharp while those of the 
tame elephant have been cut short. Further, 
it is imperative that he be made to keep his 
trunk down and well away from the men at 
work. A large elephant will be roped round the 
neck to a kunki on either side, with yet another 
rope from a back leg to a third tame elephant 
behind him. 

One by one the captives are led out and 
tied to trees in the training camp. Finally. 
those that are not considered worth taking 
are set free and the stockade is repaired for the 
next drive. 

As soon as possible after the capture an 
auction is held and it is then the responsibility 
of the buyer to provide a mahout whose duty it is 
to train his charge and take it away. 

The earliest days of training are devoted to 
handling, feeding and watering. From the very 
beginning the pupil is taken to water twice a 
day. To start with, these outings are made in 
close company with tame elephants but after 
a week or ten days the newly-caught animal 
may be far enough advanced to make the excur- 
sion without the restraining influence of his own 
kind. In a month or six weeks he should be 
ready to leave the training camp and start thie 
journey to his new home. 





(Right) THE DA* 
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THE MILDENHALL TREASURE 


) HILE ploughing a field at West Row, 
| W near Mildenhall, Suffolk, during the 

winter of 1942-43, Mr. G. Butcher, 
ploughman to Mr. S. Ford, turned up a hoard 
of Roman silver which has been described as 
the finest of its kind to come into the keeping 
of the nation as treasure trove. The plough was 
set to work at 10 ins., instead of the customary 
6 ins., and the share caught in the foot of the 
large dish which is one of the items illustrated 
on this page. Digging disclosed that the dish 


had been buried on top of a further 33 pieces— 
including trays, dishes, goblets, finger-bowls and 
spoons. The British Museum authorities have 
identified specimens from the collection as 
late Roman of about a.p. 300 or 400. It is 
thought that the treasure, the ultimate home 
of which has not yet been decided, may have 
been buried by some landowner who feared 
raids by Picts or Saxons. We hope to publish 
a more extended article on it at a later 


(Above) A HEAVY WINE CUP 


(Left) THE NEPTUNE DISH 
The item which fouled the ploughshare and 
led to the discovery. The head of Oceanus 
in the centre is surrounded by sea-nymphs 
and sea-monsters, while the outer circle of 
figures includes Bacchus, Hercules, Satyrs, 
Pan and Maenads 


(Below) A COVERED BOWL SUR- 
MOUNTED BY A FIGURE HOLDING 
A CORNUCOPIA 


(Left) A SHALLOW DISH SKIL- 
FULLY ORNAMENTED WITH 
CLASSICAL FIGURES 


(Below, left) A HEAVY BOWL, 
SOMEWHAT EARLIER IN 
DATE THAN THE REST OF 
THE COLLECTION, WITH 
SPOONS AND OTHER ITEMS 


(Below, right) A HANGING 

BOWL, FLUTED AND ORNA- 

MENTED, WITH ONE OF FOUR 

ALEXANDRINE BOWLS IN 
THE COLLECTION 
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E sat on the sea-wall in the long, hot 
V \ grass. A mother-of-pearl sea shimmered 
landward. It shoaled into a_ green 
shallow where samphire stood tall and delicate 
as china and where little crabs scuttled. Red 
pods of suzda floated into a tide-verge of 
stranded bentles*, sea-lavender stalks, sun- 
dried and whitened crab-shells, bits of cork, 
gulls’ feathers and the white down from sea- 
going swans’ breasts. The saltings make a bay 
at the head of Pennyhole Creek, and from the 
shore of that little bay you can look clear out 
to sea—straight past the tall spar where the 
mud goes shelving out in a submarine peninsula 
which the Danes christened the Naas. 

They made their war-camp over there on 
the left, where Mersea Island rises, bluff-bowed 
with trees, from out the flat sea. They held that 
windy isle for a hundred and twenty-three 
vears—from 893, after Alfred had defeated them 
in Kent, until 1017, when Canute became King 
of all England after the death of Edmund 
Ironside. Not until 1066 did Danish sovereignty 
cease on this sea-isle. Their longships, raven- 
headed, lay in these shining creeks, shield-hung 
sides rising gently on the swell of the tide. 
After them the Mersea smugglers made lawless 
and unwritten history on these waters where, 
to-day, red-sailed smacks built in Mersea ship- 
vards glide down channel or fowlers go stealthily, 
low on the water, in grey punts like sliding 
shadows in the moons of winter. 

The tide shone, green and blue, across the 
mile of June seas between our little bay and 
Mersea shore. Cottages ashore slept snug and 
red-roofed in the heat. The square, grey-white 
church tower with its bands of red Roman 
brick overlorded all—cottages and _ oyster- 
sheds, the rustling poplars with turning faces of 
silver and the flat sea. 

Behind us the long prairie of Old Hall 
Marshes melted into a far, faint background of 
upland corn and elms. Pennyhole Fleet, a blue 
arm of water, fringed with files of green reeds, 
snaked into the middle distance where the old 
red decoy cottage stood lonely, a forlorn and 
crooked sentinel, by the twisted thorn-trees and 
rustling reeds of the decoy pond. A thousand 
sheep baa-ed in that unending monotone of the 
marshes. And on the shining fleet gulls bick- 
ered, a shell-duck laughed and mallard rose and 
flew like hock-bottles on wings. 

Neither man nor dog nor boy nor human 
sound broke that level scene of silent sea and 
heat-hazy marsh. Even the two patrol boats in 
Mersea Quarters, one black and squat and ugly, 
the other silver-grey and sinister, swung at 
anchor, reft of life and sound. 

The gun-barrels were hot to the hand. 
Sand-hoppers sprang on to the stock with 
automatic quickness and as quickly off again. 


* Sea-asters. 
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By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


‘Been some rum old 
goin’s-on up these here cricks 
and on this owd marsh,”’ said 
Fell. John Fell is brown and 
eagle-like, with a pair of 
far-away, sea-blue eyes, a 
crouching, swinging gait that 
will cover twenty miles like 
silk, a back to carry weights 
that would pull down lesser 
men and an eye and a tongue 
for the rare fowl of marsh 
fleet and tide-line. He can 
shoot like a cock angel, run 
like a hare and fight any 
man who asks for it. He is 
as gentle with animals as he 
is with children, who adore 
him. But if a marsh bull 
comes up at a trot with an 
ominously straight tail stuck 
out behind him the gun is 
cocked and the bull had 
better look out. One bull 
was shot on the marsh as it 
charged. That was in Old 
Fell’s day, after the farmer 
had been warned that if he 
did not keep it under control 
the result would be drastic. 

“ Otters, now,’ said 
John, as we sat on the sea- 
wall, with the gulls quarrel- 
ling on the tide edge and all 
the flats shining like opals. 
“ Otters. I’ve laid in those 
reeds an’ watched the young 
playin’ like kittens in the 
water, goin’ head-over-heels 
down the bank, pushin’ each 
other under an’ boxin’ each other like tomboys. 
Mother would pop up now and then with an eel 
an’ whistle to ’em—just like a train whistle in 
the distance—an’ then there’d bea rare scramble 
an’ spittin’ an’ scratchin’ before they settled 
down to feed. No, I never shoot ’em. We can 
spare the eels, an’ I like watchin’ ’em.”’ 

Here is no patroller of warm inland wood 
and comfortable, pocket-handkerchief meadow, 
na rearer of chicken-like pheasants, but a man 
whose life is lived in combat with sea-wind and 
wild weather. His charges are the wariest birds 
that fly, their domain the lonely half-land of 
marsh and salt lagoon, of winding sea-wall and 
salting, the land of clanging geese and creeping 
tides. 

This marsh which I have tenanted for 
blissful winters is a place of wild duck and snipe, 
of the short-eared owl and the carrion crow, the 
grey plover and the fluting whimbrel. We have 
seen the pittern and the stork and blessed the 
day, and as for that lordly pirate the peregrine, 





SETTING A SNARE—FIST HIGH FOR A RABBIT AND TWO FISTS HIGH 
FOR HARE 
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ESSEX MARSH-KEEPER’S STORY 





JOHN FELL 


we let him have his fling just as we spare the 
marsh- and hen-harriers on their rare and noble 
quarterings of the marsh. They, with the 
herons blown like great grey wisps across the 
North Sea sky, and the short-eared owls which 
come like eagles in autumn, are altogether too 
Old English, too medieval in their ancient 
heritage of beauty, too rare in a world of 
commonplace murder, for us to shoot them. 
What if they do take a few ducks or an odd 
young rabbit, or if the herons do fill their gullets 
with silvery young eels from the marsh fleets ’ 
We can spare them. But we could ill-spare the 
sight of such winged beauty as you would n 
see on another marsh in a hundred harves' 
moons. 

Shooting tenants may come and go. Th 
estate may change hands again and again, as 
has done. Poachers are born and die, but Joh 
Fell and the wholesome respect for his nan 
endure. ‘‘They can’t bribe owd Felly, boy. 
He hulled a man in the fleet once what offer« 
him half a dollar,’’ said a village ancient, wit 
emphasis. 

The marsh is a half-land betwixt sea an 
land; a land of winding fleets and singin 
grasses bleached by salt winds; a land of snak 
dykes and snipe-haunted, quaking bogs, where: 
a man may sink and disappear for good; a pla 
of banging great hares and weeping plover; « 
duck sibilant in the dawn and geese cronking : 
the snow mist; of snipe bleating on the easter! 
gales and curlew wailing. It is the home of tl 
heavy-winged carrion crow and the hen-harrie 
questing like a hound on wing. Old, bent thor: 
trees shadow the decoy pond with its eigh 
pipes and its memories of vast hauls of dur 
birds and cartloads of widgeon. The bull roam. 
its windy wastes, and sheep make mournfu 
music. There are garganey, small and delicate 
nesting on its fleets, and on sweet May morning 
the titterel—that lovely marsh name for whim 
brel—fliute up its creeks. 

It is houseless, but for that lone, red decoy 
man’s hut, and the nameless, historyles* 
Georgian bricks and thin tiles of the vanishe« 
house, whose foundations faintly scar the gras 
by the counter-bank, where Pennyhole Flee 
meets Pennyhole Bottom. Once there was < 
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gullery, a few short years ago—a screaming, 
whirling-winged, cackling multitude of black- 
headed birds nesting in the reeds of that 
ten-acre lagoon which is the Bottom. But the 
Bottom has been dry these last three summers. 
Sheep walk its cracked red bed, wandering that 
small desert like woolly Bedouins. 

Fell has watched the schools of porpoises 
playing under the September moon, jumping 
high out of the water and falling back with 
reports like cannon-shots. ‘‘Sink a boat they 
would, if they hit it....” 

And he has seen, winter after winter for 
siv ty years, the wild geese come and go in their 
c] aging thousands, heard the springtime caril- 
lo of the redshank ringing their million bells, 
a’ | seen the coots, massed in hundreds on the 
bi pool, dive like a flash in unanimous con- 
fu on and throw up a mighty sheet of spray 
w ch confounded even the peregrine falcon 
w -nhe swooped from the clouds like a thunder- 
bo > at eighty miles an hour. 

And as for the mere figures of record bags, 
w ¢ there not the epic ten mornings when that 
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JOHN FELL ON 


THE 


gallant soldier and great gentleman, the late 
Brig.-Gen. Sir Raul Champion de Crespigny— 
“Crawley’’ to us who knew and loved him— 
shot here, with Sir Mathew Wilson and the 
Hon. Freddie Cripps, no fewer than’ 1,637 
duck! All wild birds, too—no hand-reared, 
artificial nonsense. 

Fell was born on the marsh, in the house 
where Fells had lived for a century. ‘‘And I 
hope I die here, sir. Bury me under the sea- 
wall where I can hear the birds and I’ll be 
happy. London’s not our country !”’ 

It was an earthy youth with, as he says, 
‘Me hair stickin’ out o’ the crown o’ me hat, me 
toes an’ heels stickin’ out o’ me boots, and me 
belly allus ready for grub. I roughed it, an’ I’d 
do it again. That’s the way to live long. I’m 
goin’ on to me hundred, God willin’. Look at 
me owd dad. He lived till eighty-six an’ then 
he didn’t die. He jist pined away ’cos he 
couldn’t git down on that owd marsh any more. 
Teeth as sound as gravestones, too. Plenty o’ 
frsh grub an’ vegetables out o’ your own 
gerden an’ no tinned muck. An’ keep on 
a’-oin’! That’s the way to live long. I can 
Tt 1a mile now.” 

Fell has a fine Saxon disregard for all fancy 
ti les, an immemorial native judgment of the 
ti ht form of address and courtesy for man or 
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woman. He does not raise his hat. He doffs it. 
“I give ’em my salute and that’s enough for any 
man, I reckon.”’ 

Never in all the long procession of peers and 
others who have shot the marsh has he addressed 
a man other than as “‘sir.’”” There is the root of 
English address—“sire.”’ 

“We've had a tidy few lords on this marsh 
time and agen, an’ I got on well with all on ’em. 
But there was one lord had a-farm not far from 
here—you knew him. An’ he told his foreman 
that ‘sir’ wasn’t good enough for him. He had 
to be ’my lorded.’ I said ‘sir’ was good enough 
for me and I didn’t know no lord but One up 
above, an’ he’d got wings on !”’ 

Old Fell, his father, came here as a young, 
fierce man, fresh from the Crimean War. He 
was the sort needed then to repel the night-and- 
day forays of the rough, marsh-prowling 
fishermen-gunners of Mersea and Tollesbury, in 
whom ran the blood of Nelson’s warriors, of 
Georgian smugglers and Elizabethan privateers- 
men, of Dutch seafarers and Huguenots. Hard 
of mind and body, they cherished the freedom 





WATCH BY ONE OF THE MARSH CREEKS 


of gunning afloat on salt water. To them this 
great marsh, won by medieval drainers from the 
sliding tides, was no-man’s land. 

But when Old Fell was keeper and when 
Jonathan May, who followed him, was a power 
among the lawless ones, and when young Fell— 
for John is still young and gay of heart at sixty- 
five—followed old Jonathan, the gulls nested. 
Their eggs, laid by the thousand in the reed- 
beds and on the quaking tussocks, drew the 
lawless ones of Mersea and Tollesbury, who in 
their punts slid over the chuckling tide and stole 
up the creeks by night to rob the myriad nests. 

“Yes, I sat under this blessed owd wall one 
May morning about tew o’clock—quiet as a 
mouse—and starlit, with the tide a-flowin,”’ 
said John Fell in a slow voice, as a man who 
might wake echoes, ‘“‘and I seed tew punts come 
in the mouth of the crick from Mersea, full o’ 
men. 

“They had great wicker baskets big enough 
to hold hundreds o’ eggs. I laid still, me an’ 
me owd dog, an’ watched ’em. Often enough 
I’ve laid out on this wall o’ nights, quiet as a 
dead man—jest a-watchin’. One night a rabbit 
come and set up on his hind legs and looked me 
and me owd dog in the eye as straight as a judge 
—not three feet off. I never moved, an’ no 
more did me owd dog. He knowed me too well 
to move till I gave the signal. An’ that rabbit 
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looked us over for two or three munutes 
reckoned we was wood, kicked his heels and 
went on a-feedin’. 

“Well, this night them tew punts come 
right up to the wall, The men landed an’ I 
peeked over the wall and stood up as they was 
a-unloadin’ the baskets. 

“*Well, boys, goin’ a-birds’-nestin’? says I. 

“*Blest if that ain’t owd Felly,’ sings out one 
o’ ’em. ‘Why ain’t yew abed? ’Tain’t decent 
bein’ up gallivantin’ this time o’ night.’ 

‘‘T should be, boy, if it weren’t fer chaps 
like you,’ says I. ‘You may lay that. Now 
what are you goin’ ter do?’ 

‘Well, we all sets down on the wall an’ has 
a talk, an’ I tells ’em that if they gits in their 
punts an’ goes off home I’ll say no more about 
it. Don’t, I’ll have ’em all up to Witham.* 
Well, believe me, away they goos, quiet as 
quiet, an’ one on ’em sings out as they rows 
off: ‘I’ll send you a sleepin’ draught, owd 
mate, soon! I’m wonderful fond o’ a mess o’ 
gulls’ eggs for me tea !’ . 

“But there, they ain’t so bad, them boys. 
They like a bit o’ sport like the rest on us, an’ 
they'll dare anything. When I see ’em a-layin’ 
out in their punts all weathers an’ creepin’ up 
cricks in the snow an’ rain an’ setting out half 
the night in mudholes full 0’ frost, I reckon they 
deserve every duck they get. 

“But my father lived in bad times an’ 
among bad men, some on ’em. They’d black 
their faces like niggers an’ come over here, 
punt-loads on’ em, an’ fight the keepers—me 
dad and owd Willsheer what worked under 
him—an’ git their guns an’ threaten to shoot 
‘em. Plenty of bloody snouts there was on this 
marsh ! 

“That got so bad me dad an’ owd Will- 
sheer made a dummy man out 0’ rags and sticks, 
put a hat an’ coat on it, an’ taught a great black 
rough owd retriever dog to rend it. He’d go 
for that dummy like a bull, growlin’ an’ spring- 
in’ at it, an’ hev it down an’ rend it to bits. 

“One night Dad an’ owd Willsheer set 
under the wall up Quinces Corner on Salcott 
Channel. Along comes a gang o’ Mersea boys 
in a punt. They could see ’em paddlin’ along 
in the moonlight. They gets ashore, an’ as 
soon as they crossed the wall Dad lets go of the 
black hound. Off he goes, quick as death, racin’ 
along in the shadow o’ the wall. He was on 
them chaps afore they seed him an’ lep at one 
man wi’ a roar like a bull. They shruk out an’ 
fitt the dog off an’ ran for the punt wi’ the 
dog arter ’em an’ the keepers tearin’ up the 
wall in the moonlight, hollerin’ as they knowed 
’em an’ would hev ’em all up to Witham. 

“Them chaps was mortal afraid of that 
dog—Felly’s Black Hound they called him— 
an’ they piled in an’ rowed off. But as they got 
clear off the mud one chap shouts: ‘I’ll shoot 
you, you ——!’ 

‘He grabs his gun an’ he’d a’ let fly—but 
he got the muzzle in the water as he pulled it 
out from under the gunwale, an’ ‘bang!’ off 
that goes under water! Burst the barrel open 
all up one side an’ very nigh paralysed that 
fellow’s arm an’ hand. Lord, he did holler! 
That cured he o’ shutin’ at folks.”’ 

The tide was flowing rapidly now. Saltings 
and sea-lavender were going under. Only the 
tops of samphire showed like cactus spikes, with 
here and there a clump of bentles sticking up. 
Curlew were moving all over Shingle Head in 
grey clouds, and an oyster-catcher came flying 
low in towards Pennyhole. That clear, high 
whistle over the water took me back to en- 
chanted summer days in Mull and Wester-Ross, 
when they piped up the lonely beaches of Loch 
Scridain and whistled in Gruinard Bay and on 
all the Summer Isles, lonely with sheep. 

“Ah! an olive,” said Fell. ‘‘Don’t see 
many on ’em here nowadays. Used to breed on 
Bulls Beach up the river opposite Osea, jest as 
the terns used to breed on Peldon and Feldy 
marshes, an’ the avocets on this marsh. I never 
shoot an olive !”’ 

He did not say why, but by some dim, 
inherited memory he had used, as do all marsh- 
men, the old Saxon name, ‘‘St. Olave’s bird,’’ 
and by some memory from a thousand years ago 
he had always held his trigger-finger from the 
saint’s holy bird. 


en | 
* Meaning the local police court. + Fought. 
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FURNITURE AT MONTACUTE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


r “HE reopening of Montacute, which took 
place on July 20, represents a new 
departure by The National Trust. The 

great Somersetshire house has now _ been 

furnished with a remarkable loan collection, pre- 
dominantly of the period, so that this master- 

piece of Elizabethan architecture is becoming a 

museum of 16th- and 17th-century art. At 

present only the seven principal rooms are 
furnished, but the quality of their contents more 
than compensates for the limitation, and it is 
hoped to open more as additions accrue. Indeed 
it has only been possible to achieve so much, so 
soon after the ending of the war-time requisi- 
tioning of the house and in face of the present 
difficulties in getting any redecorations done, 
owing to the generous response by owners of 
works of art to the appeal by the Chairman of the 

National Trust. 

Montacute, so called by its Norman poss es- 
sor from the sharp pointed hill overlooking the 
place (and on which he proceeded to build a 
castle), is a particularly pretty village, its houses 
mostly dating from the seventeenth century and 
built of the same golden Ham Hill stone as the 
great house. In addition it contains an excep- 
tionally handsome church and the gatehouse of 
the priory founded in 1102 by the Norman lord 
of Montac ute, the Earl of Mortain. Thus there 
is much for the visitor to enjoy and, possessing 
at it does several excellent inns, Montacute is an 
ideal centre for those intending to explore one 





OAK CUPBOARD, covered with Renaissance Ornament. 


L.5 ft. 1} ins. 


H. 5 ft. 
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THE GARDEN FRONT AND _ FORE. 
COURT BALUSTRADE 


of the most picturesque and traditional parts of 
England. Glastonbury and Wells, Sedgemoor, 
Central Dorset, Sherborne, and such great houses 
as Brympton D’Evercy, Ford Abbey, and Bar 
rington Court (another property of the National 
Trust), lie within easy reach. 

The house was begun in the year of national 
deliverance 1588 by Edward Phelips, a success 
ful lawyer coming of a local family. The plan 
is among those contained in the architect John 
Thorpe’s MS. book, and the evidence points to 
Thorpe having supplied the upright of the main 
elevation as well. This, with its ranges of 
immense mullioned windows, those of the long 
gallery at the top separated by statues of the 
Nine Worthies, and the garden houses and 
temples adorning the forecourt enclosure, have 
a beauty and refinement not found by an 
means in all Elizabethan buildings. Then, in 
1786, the builder’s descendant, with most 
unusual appreciation of historic architectur 
bought, in order to preserve, and re-erecté 
against the west front of Montacute, the faga: 
of Clifton Maybank House, built in Henry VII! 
reign a few miles away over the Dorset bord 
It is these two fronts, both of the finest qualit 
although so different, and perhaps both built | 
a mason father and son, that make the house 
such exceptional architectural importance. 

Montacute remained in the possession of t! 
Phelips family, though let for a time after t! 
1914-18 war to Lord Curzon, till fifteen years a; 
when, at the instance of the late A. R. Powys 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buil 
ings, it was acquired by an anonymous don 
and presented to that Society, which short 
afterwards transferred possession to tl 
National Trust. From the outset it was felt th 
the almost entire absence of appropriate co! 
tents militated against the property maintainil 
itself financially, besides constituting a waste ‘ 
space potentially valuable for cultural and educ: 
tional purposes. This problem was still und 
consideration when, with the outbreak of wa 
Montacute was taken over by the Ministry 
Works for the storage of treasures from t! 
Victoria and Albert Museum, which provided 
the careful maintenance of the structure. Mea 
while a committee was formed under Sir Geoffré 
Hippisley Cox to arrange for the use of the hous: 
with Lord Aberconway to advise on the care « 
the famous garden and Mr. H. Clifford Smit 
oa the collections. 








Among the first ac- 
cessions were the remark- 
able Jacobean bedstead 
of 1612, presented by Mr. 

j. C. B. Gamlen, and a 
set of six William and 
Mary walnut armchairs, 
originally at Montacute, 
lent by Commander H. 
Phelips, illustrated in 
CouNTRY LIFE January 4, 
1946, and July 20, 1945, 
respectively. Most recent 
has been the offer on loan 
by the Earl of Crawford 
of selection from his 
hig ly important collec- 
tio. of Old Master paint- 
ing Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Tra ford, of Hill Court, 
Ro: s-on-Wye, had lent as 

y pieces as the Com- 

ee required from the 

tional collection of 

furniture formed by 

ither, the late Alfred 

itt, at Goodrich 

e, Herefordshire. 

This collection, com- 

ng many pieces of 

first importance in 

class, as well asa 

f superb Brussels 

stries, goes far, with 

uus family pictures, 

handsome carpets 

lent by the Victoria 
Albert Museum, 

ow ards furnishing Mont- 

e, partly as a great country house of its 

od, but suggesting also gradual accessions 

ach generation. 

The Moffatt collection is notable as having 

1 largely formed in the ’70s and ’80s when 

as possible for the knowing collector to pick 
up things of note for, to modern notions, 
ridiculous prices. Thus the very exceptional oak 
cupboard of about 1540 (Fig. 2), the front panels 
carved with masks in roundels and other Early 
Renaissance motifs, was bought in about 1880 
during a Sunday walk near Oxford. Mr. Moffatt 
noticed a farm wagon loaded with the posses- 
sions of a labourer, the legs of the cupboard 
sticking out at the top. “I got the owner to 
stop,”’ he has recorded, ‘‘ while I climbed up to 
investigate. He had no regard for it, and I 
promptly bought it.’’ While the elegance of the 
decorations and presence of a middle tier of 
drawers evidently connects it with Flanders, the 
joinery has warranted it being regarded as an 
exceptional if not unique English piece. 

In the oak court cupboard (Fig. 4) the 
medallion motif survives, diminished, on the 
upper doors while cornice and supports are 
elaborately carved. The frieze panels represent 
field sports—dogs chase deer and hare, or bait 
a bull, men shoot birds with bow and arquebus. 
The supports are formed of four crouching 
figures, back to back and playing musical instru- 
ments. Regarded as an early Elizabethan piece, 
most unusual in its enrichments, it was bought 
near Canterbury for £70 in 1882. Three other 
court cupboards, of more conventional design 
but fine quality, are unquestionably English 
work, while two others, definitely Flemish, 
support the ascription of Figs. 2 and 4 to English 
joiners by their clear differences in design and 
treatment. Incidentally, the vigorous realistic 
carving of Fig. 4 is similar in character to the 
village scene in plaster relief which decorates the 
dais end of the hall at Montacute and of which 
the English origin has never been questioned ; 
and the ornament of Fig. 1 is comparable to that 
of the Clifton Maybank facade. 

The oak table (Fig. 3), now in the hall at 
Montacute, was bought in Hereford in 1890 for 
£60, and was probably made there about 1630. 
It was designed to stand against a wall, the 
frame being carved on only three sides, and 
originally had end extensions, the holes for 

ich remain. The carved bulbous legs and 
ellent condition of the table make it an out- 
nding thing of its kind and a notable orna- 
‘nt of its new home. 
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OAK COURT CUPBOARD, WITH EXCEPTIONAL DECORATION. The frieze with 


sporting scenes, the supports formed of four crouching figures. L.5 ft. H. 6 ft. 4ins. c. 1570 
Three outstanding pieces from the late Alfred Moffatt’s collection, lent by Mrs. Trafford to Montacute 
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OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XVII 


BAMPTON, 
OXFORDSHIRE— II 


Until 1845 Bampton was unique in having three vicars. Their 

vicarages, the Deanery and the old grammar school form a minia- 

ture close grouped around the fine church, the presentation of 

which has belonged to the Dean and Chapter of Exeter for nearly 
900 years. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Me of the church spires of England are to be found rising 





out of flat country, as though the dwellers in those regions 

sought some compensation for the absence of heights from 
their habitual horizons. Oxford, before the towers of Merton and 
Magdalen were thought of, had the spires of St. Frideswide and St. 
Mary, and as you work your way westward along the valley of the 
upper Thames, Witney, Bampton and Lechlade carry on the succes- 
sion, with Burford an outlier on the Windrush among the dying ridges 
of the Cotswolds. At Bampton the church spire is not only a land- 
mark in the level countryside and a focus from almost any part of 
the little town, but it also forms the pivot round which a group of 
houses are disposed very much in the manner of a cathedral close. 
This secluded precinct, with its extensive graveyard, its tall trees 
and pleasant gardens, comprises the Deanery, the three vicarages (for 
Bampton in the past boasted three vicars), and the old grammar 
school, while a little farther to the north, in tree-girt grounds of its 
own, stands the manor house. The whole ensemble perpetuates an 
association nearly nine hundred years old between the church of 
Bampton and the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, who here had a 
manor within a manor, still visibly suggested by this enclave of 
church property within the confines of the town. 

The connection with Exeter goes back before the time of Domes- 
day Book, which records the six hides in Bentone which the Bishop 
held of the King. Exeter replaced Crediton as the see of the south- - 
western diocese as a result of the energetic action of Bishop Leofric, and 2.—THE GABLED PORCH OF THE SCHOOL HOUSE, RISING 
it was he who gave the church of Bampton to the chapter, obtaining TOWER-LIKE OUT OF A GREAT SWEEP OF ROOF 
a charter from the Conqueror confirming the gift in 1069. Leofric, 
who had been one of Edward the Confessor’s clerks and was the first “‘minsters’”’ (which were not necessarily monasteries) founded by 
Chancellor of England to be so styled, had probably been granted kings or bishops on their larger estates. Bampton, we saw last 
the estate by the King. But Domesday Book only has the bald state- week, was a royal manor and a hundred town; it had a market 





ment: “Bishop Levric held it.’’ In the charter of King William, in the Conqueror’s time; in fact, the indications are chat it was a 
however, the six hides are called “the land which King Eadwic gave _ place of some importance even before Oxford was of any account. 
to the saint and the community at Bampton,’ a phrase which, Until a century ago, when new churches were built at Aston 


Professor Stenton has suggested, may record the endowment of a local and Lew, the parish covered more than 10,000 acres, and in early 
“minster’’ at a time before the organisation of parishes as we know times it was probably larger still. The fact that the adjoining 
them, when large districts were served by groups of priests living villages of Clanfield, Standlake and Yelford paid dues to Bampton, 
together in a community. In Lambourn, Aylesbury, St. Mary’s, points to their having been at one time chapelries of the moth: 
Reading and Sonning he sees other instances of these Saxon church. It is possible that the unique arrangement of the three vicars 
or portionists of Bampton was a survival 
of the old community system and wel! 
back to Saxon times; it certainly existed i 
the thirteenth century, when two of tl 
rectorial portions were re-formed to provic 
three vicars instead of two, but it is possib 
that the third rectory, which was annex¢ 
to the chapter of Exeter, had support 
a third vicar at an earlier period. T! 
arrangement may have been retained « 
account of the numerous hamlets in tl! 
wide-spreading parish. Divided from Bam 
ton itself only by the Highmoor Brook is t! 
hamlet of Weald, where Aymer de Valen 
built his castle. To the east are Asto 
Coate and Brighthampton, Coate containii 
the old manor house of the Hordes, whi 
was illustrated in these pages last mont 
Lew lies northward on the road to Witney, al 
beside the Thames are Rushey, Chimney an 
Shifford, the last having a chapel of its ow: 
The three vicars, at least after tl 
Reformation, evolved a comfortable systen 
whereby each was on duty for only foi 
months in the year, until this easy-goil 
arrangement was upset by a conscientiot 
incumbent, who took the matter to th 
eA ae 4s eyen courts, and a rota of duty every third wee 
- . a ee ' ™ was substituted. There were times whe 
1.—THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE IN CHURCH STREET. A COTSWOLD BUILDING __ two portions were held by the same man, an 
OF 1650 many of the vicars in the bad old days beir 
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pl alists were non-resident. But, resident 
or not, each vicar had his vicarage, situated 
(wsely, perhaps) on different sides of the 
ch rch, north, south and east. Two medieval 
vicars, Master Thomas Plymmyswode (pre- 
ser.ted 1401) and that “venerable and 
sc.entific man,’’ Master Robert Holcot (1500) 
are commemorated by brasses in the church. 
One of the three vicarages was the birthplace 
of John Phillips, author of “The Splendid 
Shilling,” which Addison called “the finest 
burlesque poem in the British language’; he 
also wrote a poem on “‘Cyder”’ in imitation 
of The Georgics. His father was one of the 
Bampton vicars. Like Keats, he died young, 
a victim of consumption. 

The church and what we may call its 
close lie in the north-west sector of the town. 
From the Market Place, where the three main 
streets converge, Church Street leads off 
northward, forming a pretty approach with 
the old grammar school building standing at 
a corner on the left (Fig. 1). The school was 
founded under the will of Robert Vesey of 
Chimney, who died in 1635, but the first 
schoolmaster was not appointed until 1653. 
In the interval the school house of clean 
“Ashleane worke,”’ to use the words of the 
contemporary document, was erected at a 
cost of £100—a charming little Cotswold 
building, which harks back to Tudor tradi- 
tions of stonework in its arch-headed 
mullioned windows and its doorways of 
flattened four-centred form. Fig. 2 shows the 
three-storeyed gabled porch and the great 
sweep of Cotswold roof out of which it 
springs tower-like on the north side. 

As at Witney and Burford, the church 
is a cruciform building with central tower 
and spire rising above aisles, transepts and 
chapels, which have been pushed out at 
various dates (Fig. 5). The main reconstruc- 
tion took place about 1270, but in the tower 
piers and arches portions of the eleventh 


(“op Left) 3—ST. STEPHEN’S (THE OLD 
ASTON VICARAGE) AND THE CHURCH 
SPIRE 
(op Right) 4.—ENGLISH BAROQUE. 
Wall tablet to Barbara Horde (died 1671) 
(ight) 5.—THE CHURCH FROM THE 
SOUTH-WEST 
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6.—THE DEANERY. 


century church remain. On the broach spire 
carved figures of saints stand out at the four 
corners on tall clustered shafts; they are in 
a remarkable state of preservation considering 
that they have stood on their elevated perches 
exposed to rain, wind and frost for close on 
seven hundred years. The great treasure of 
the church is its carved stone altarpiece of 
the fourteenth century with figures of Our 
Lord and the twelve apostles—a _ very 
remarkable survival. The connection with 
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7.—STAIRCASE IN THE DEANERY 
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A medieval building reconstructed early in the seventeenth century 


Exeter appears in the choir stalls and 
misereres where the arms of the see are 
carved and the initials T H, probably for 
Thomas Harris, Precentor of Exeter (1509-11). 
The chapel on the south side of the chancel 
became the burial place of the Hordes of 
Coate. The tablet to Barbara, the first wife 
of Thomas Horde, with its four putti worked 
into a vigorous baroque design, is of a type 
that appears at Oxford, in the cathedral 
and elsewhere, and is therefore probably 


1946 





the work of an Oxford statuary (Fig. 4). 
Of the three vicarages two have become 

private houses since the re-arrangement o{ 
just over a century ago, when Lew ind 
Aston acquired churches of their own. Al 
three are old buildings which have underg ne 
alterations at various dates and been gi-en 
a Georgian dress. The Lew vicarage lie: to 
the south of the church. The Aston vicar ve. 
east of the church, now known as 5t, 
Stephen’s, appears on the left of Fig. 3. I 
contains a good Georgian staircase and as 
a three-sided bay at its north end, ad ‘ed 
about 1730. On one of the crown glass ps ies 
in the first floor bedroom of this bay, a | 
sick swain has scratched the words 

Dearest of my Desires 

Charming Betsy Colleton. 


Alas ! her charms have vanished with all ut 
her name. The northern vicarage remain. in 
use. To the street it presents a plain Georgian 
front with a hipped roof. A long wing runs 
back northward with the pot-bellied bow 
projecting below a gable on the west side 
(Fig. 8). As in many of the houses in this 
part of Oxfordshire, the rough stone walls 
are covered with rough-cast. Adjoining the 
vicarage to the east is an old house about 
which Dr. Plot tells a curious story. It 
belonged to some people called Wood, who 
were forewarned of impending deaths in the 
family by mysterious knockings. Hauntings 
continued under later owners, until one of 
them replaced the old roof with a new one 
which proved fatal to the ghost. 

Bampton Deanery, or Deanery Farm 
(Fig. 6), is the most interesting of this group 
of houses. It stands immediately west of the 


churchyard and is of medizval origin, as 


the buttresses projecting from its east and 
north wings disclose. Bampton never had 
a dean, and the house was probably the 
bailiff’s house of the dean and chapter of 








8.—GABLE AND BOW OF THE BAMPTON VICARAGE 
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ngs 9 and 10.—THE MANOR HOUSE. (Left) THE GOTHIC PORCH ON THE SOUTH FRONT; (Right) THE EAST FRONT 

0! 
ne I xeter, although it may have also been used Further additions to the west were made his History of Bampton a century ago. The 

t accommodate the dean or his representa- about 1800 and in 1921. The most notable main entrance is in the centre of the south 

rm t've when visiting their Bampton manor. feature of the interior is the late 17th-century side under a “‘Gothick’”’ porch on clustered 
up lhe original house was in the form of the _ staircase with its twisted balusters and ball- columns (Fig. 9). The ground floor room at 
the letter L with the arms pointing north and topped newels going up in wide flights in the _ the south-east angle is well panelled with early 
as east. To this in the sixteenth century was_ centre of the house (Fig. 7). 18th-century woodwork (Fig. 11). To frame 
ind added the wing with the gable seen on the The manor house of the Deanery manor _ the fireplace in a pilastered composition with a 
1ad left of Fig. 6; it contains a parlour with wears a Georgian appearance (Fig. 10), but it Doric entablature was a favourite treatment 
the a ceiling of massive timbers. The whole house incorporates an older, perhaps Elizabethan, of the Bristol joiners of the time, although 
- of was largely reconstructed early in the seven- building in its walls. In the middle of the Oxford would have been a much _ nearer 


teenth century, when the mullioned and 
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transomed windows were inserted and a cross 
gable built in the east wing. There are several 
stone fireplaces of this date, including one in 
the outside wall of the north wing, which 
must have been extended at this time, though 
the addition has since been destroyed. 


Pri 


eighteenth century the manor was held on 
lease by Gascoyne Frederick, whose name 
appears on the stables with the date 1755. 
He was probably responsible for the tall 
Georgian centre to the east front. After his 
death Whitakers succeeded, and it was to 
Frederick Whitaker that Dr. Giles dedicated 
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11.—EARLY 18th-CENTURY PANELLING IN THE MANOR HOUSE 


centre to Bampton than Bristol. 

The last photograph (Fig. 12) is of the 
staircase in Lime Tree House—the house with 
the shell hood in High Street illustrated a 
week ago. It is a good example of the mid- 
Georgian staircase with turned balusters, not 
unlike the one in St. Stephen’s. 
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12.—STAIRCASE IN LIME TREE HOUSE 
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YEARS OF MOTORING 


By J. EASON GIBSON 
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O-MORROW in Regent’s Park, in the 
| presence of the King and Queen, the motor 
industries cavalcade will leave on its tour 
of the metropolis. This cavalcade will inaugu- 
rate the celebrations of the industry’s jubilee, 
and will provide the visual evidence of the 
amazing progress that has been made since 1896, 
when the industry can be said to have been born. 
Fifty years ago one factory alone was devoted to 
the manufacture of cars, and the total number 
of people engaged in the industry, and allied 
trades, has been estimated as 200. In 1938, the 
last year for which figures are available, the 
figure had risen to 1,385,000; while during the 
war, when of course the manufacture of cars had 
ceased, the motor industry was employing 
1,116,900 entirely on war work. There can only 
have been very few, apart from the founders of 
the industry, who would have had the con- 
fidence in the new-fangled horseless carriage in 
1896 to forecast such an immense development. 
When one remembers the apathy, not to say 
antagonism, with which the early pioneers were 
treated both by the man in the street and by the 
Government, one cannot admire too much their 
courage and enthusiasm, which overcame all 
obstacles. Among the cars in the cavalcade will 
be such cars as Segrave’s Golden Arrow, Cobb’s 
Napier-Railton, the 1908 Austin, victorious in the 
Dieppe races; the 1911 Rolls-Royce which swept 
all before it in repeated Alpine Trials; and early 
Napiers and Huttons. There will be many when 
seeing these brave old cars who will recall the 
Augustan days of motoring when men like 
Edge, Jarrot, Newton, and countless others 
pitted their skill and courage against all comers 
in the great races of the early days. The cars 
used then had tyres and brakes, or perhaps I 
should say a lack of tyres and brakes, that would 
horrify the modern motorist, but these men 
hurled them, with careless é/an, down the dusty 
tree-lined roads of the Continent in events like 
the Paris-Vienna, Circuit des Ardennes, and the 
Gordon-Bennett races. It is interesting to recall 
that as early as 1902 Napier won for Britain the 
Gordon-Bennett race, and in 1907 established a 
24-hour record that stood for over 17 years. 
Behind these courageous drivers were figures 
like Lanchester, Royce, and Austin, whose 
vision and idealism cannot be praised too 
highly. That the same high spirit did not die, 
one need only mention the names of Morris, 
Segrave, and Cobb. 

Great as have been the advances associated 
with the coming of the motor-car, none can com- 
pare with the advances made in the car itself. 
In the earliest days it was truly described as a 
horseless carriage, and anyone who has had 
experience of one of these weird machines will 
never forget the experience. They were rough, 
noisy, slow, uncomfortable, and unreliable to an 
extent that would not be believed by a modern 
youth. In the short space of fifty years 
we have grown accustomed to the modern car, 


THE FIRST BRITISH CAR, A LANCHESTER, BUILT IN 1895 


swift, smooth, speedy, and, above all, reliable. 

The contribution of the motor industry to 
the national life should not be gauged solely by 
the number of men employed, great as that 
figure is, for there are many other factors to 
remember. During the year 1938 the Exchequer 
benefited to the extent of £57,000,000 in vehicle 
tax and fuel duties alone. This heavy burden 
has had its effect on design, and the largest pro- 
portion of cars built in this country are of 
necessity small horse-power, with a consequent 
hampering effect on the overseas trade of the 
industry. When one recalls the dark days at 
the start of the war, when our state of unpre- 
paredness was so noticeable, our debt to the 
motor industry is realised more fully, as there 
can be little doubt that, more than any other 
factor, the industry was responsible for chang- 
ing this condition to that in 1944, when 
we started sweeping all before us with an 
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armoured might that had never been conceived 
before. 

A jubilee, however, should not just be an 
occasion merely for complacent self-congratula- 
tion, and it is only right to look a little at the 
other side of the picture. There are those, and 
not a few, who consider that the present-day 
leaders of the industry lack the vision and 
enthusiasm of the pioneers, and are actuated 
solely by the motive of financial success. This 
may or may not be true, but an occasion like this 
would seem to be a good time for a little self- 
criticism. It is true to say that the founders of 
the industry realised that their sole justification 
was their service to the public, and improve- 
ments in design were carried out at the dictates 
of their engineering conscience and not by a 
whim of fashion. Let us think about this saying 
of the late Sir Henry Royce : ‘‘ Whatever is well 
done, however humble, is noble.”’ 


ON CHOOSING SHOOTS 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


HE choice of a shoot presents little diffi- 
culty to those fortunate people (if there 
are any in these days) to whom expense is 
a secondary consideration. But it becomes a 
very real problem when, say, twelve to fifteen 
hundred acres represent the limit of one’s finan- 
cial resources. It is understandable that busy 
men need all the recreation they can get, but 
they are often a little unreasonable in their con- 
ception of what constitutes a good run for their 
money. And in consequence syndicate mana- 
gers are confronted with a pretty riddle in 
attempting to reconcile demand with supply on 
this type of shoot, the capacity of which is more 
easily over-estimated perhaps than any other. 
In a good year it is big enough to hold a lot of 
stuff, but at its best it is too small to stand 
incessant hammering. In fact, without the 
saving grace of rough ground for pot-hunting, it 
may be said at once that week-in-week-out 
shooting is impossible of realisation except at 
the expense of breeding stocks. What can be 
done with impunity on big shoots, where beats 
get intermittent quietude, is inapplicable to 
acreages comparatively small. For over-shoot- 
ing is not simply a matter of reducing a stock 
below the safety margin; constant disturbance 
is quite as effective in the permanent dispersal 
not only of game but of wildfowl also. 

In local geography, then, lies primarily the 
answer to the riddle. For, except in the remoter 
areas of this country there is not a lot of ground, 
in these days of high farming and “rural 
development,” capable of holding abundant and 
varied game stocks unless material contribution 
is made to their assistance. In the home 
counties, for example, the natural amenities of 
most shoots demand artificial supplement of 





more or less expensive nature. Whereas the 
shoot that you can nibble at the season through 
is essentially the wild shoot, rather than the 
sparsely cultivated acreage, on which (especially 
if boundaries are narrow) you must kill your 
birds and kill them quick unless you want to 
make substantial contribution to your nei:h- 
bour’s entertainment. The Welsh and W:st 
Country hills and combes serve best, perhaps, to 
illustrate the land of promise. For in s ill 
unspoilt country wild birds thrive with the 
minimum of assistance, and, beat your cove ts 
never so skilfully, you will not persuade a vis 
large percentage of your pheasants at each ti: ie 
of asking to fly conveniently enough for 1 1e 
average performer to distinguish himself high y. 

It may be paradoxical to suggest that ‘1 
less coverts favour the staging of the “ e 
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om 
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piece,’’ the more they contribute to consist: 1t | 


sport. But undeniably the greater number of 
birds that get away, the more there are left or 
subsequent adventure. ‘And another merit of 
this type of country is that it consists of coa 3e 
grass fields and broken, heathy ground w:-h 
little cover belts, in which partridges must 4s 
often be walked up as driven even late on in t1e 
year. Moreover, there is nearly always mar: 1- 
land, which, however limited its acreage, is n 
incalculable asset to a medium shoot. For, it 
the minimum of expense, it can be ‘“‘cultivatec ” 
to provide attractive nesting areas for sniy2, 
while natural ponds and bog-holes, reac y 
furnished with aquatic vegetation, not ony 
render the rearing of wild duck an easier aid 
less costly business than that of pheasants, b:it 
also form a rendezvous for native birds ard 
migrants later on. 

On mixed ground of this kind bags tend ‘o 
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average out more evenly than on shoots which 


jend themselves at most to two or three days’ 


‘walking up, and thereafter must be invariably 


driven because of the impossibility, in the 
‘absence of holding cover, of getting within a 








hundred yards of anything. There will, of 
course, be, occasions on which the yield seems 
incommensurate with the energy expended, but, 
fron: the purely sporting standpoint, they will 
be brimful of incident. You may not get a 
dozen shots at any drive, but most of what you 
do get will be teasers, when a rocketing snipe 
joins forces with a pheasant, and a mallard, over- 
haulng a partridge covey as it splits and 
flatt-ns, gives you an object lesson in relative 
heig ts and speeds. And if, as is conceivable and 
even probable, 70 per cent. of what you see sur- 
well, so much the better for your future 
cainment. 
o far as over-all expenses are concerned, it 
ye urged that game mortality is greater on 
heavy soils than in the shooting counties 
-cellence. But, save where excess rainfall 
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may 
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is a normal circumstance, I think this disadvan- 
tage may be exaggerated. Admittedly a lot 
depends upon the lie of the ground in respect of 
its liability to flooding. Even so, the provision 
of small cultivated ‘‘sanctuaries’’ on high 
ground is usually effective in persuading nesting 
birds to avoid danger zones, and reducing the 
risk of subsequent disaster to the youngsters. 
Pheasants are imprimis birds of marshlands, nor 
of itself does heaviness of soil affect any game 
adversely. What does the damage is the com- 
bination of cold searching winds with the accen- 
tuated clamminess of clays and loams, from 
which superfluous water does not drain so 
quickly as from.the lighter soils. It is proven 
beyond question that, suitably assisted, part- 
ridges will thrive on any soils which provide 
requisite sustenance and shelter; moreover, in 
these remoter districts there is considerably 
more cultivation and less disturbance than in 
the over-built areas closer to the heart of things. 
Of course, they are a long way off, but motors 
make a mockery of distance nowadays. 
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Scarcely any part of England is too remote for 
a long-week-ender. 

Though I would emphasise that I instance 
only the far west as illustrative of the ¢vpe of 
country that is best adapted to providing the 
maximum of sport at a reasonable cost, you 
may find the ideal within 50 miles of London, 
but you will be exceptionally lucky if you do. 
And a point which may not be irrelevant is this. 
Broadly speaking, the farther afield you go, the 
less your rental, and in some respects, your inci- 
dentals, and the more then, logically, there is to 
spend on ground improvement and game propa- 
gation. In any place whose natural resources 
contribute materially to the permanent main- 
tenance (subject always, of course, to seasonal 
vagaries) of a decent head of game and wildfowl, 
a man has six to four the better of the brethren 
who, lacking similar advantages, must needs 
re-stock more or less completely every year or so. 
Which must be my excuse for stressing the out- 
standing contribution that the right type of ground 
makes to the spread of shooting over a long period. 


SOME MORE AFTERTHOUGHTS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


"ROTE as it were hot-foot after St. 
ndrews; in point of fact I wrote in the 
»parting train and in pencil, doubtless to 


I 


the istress of the printers. But a champion- 
ship eaves the mind so full of odds and ends that 
one .rticle will not nearly contain them. So I 
thir I must venture again, this time with a 
ver’ mixed bag of impressions. 

will begin with a small true story which 
will at any rate, I hope, amuse those who know 
the ld Course and its critics. I had it straight 
fro. a friend who came chuckling into the club- 


hou e direct from the scene of action. A young 
pro. essional went, as my friend described it, into 
a p! longed huddle with his caddie on the 16th 
tee, lebating whether to drive safely away to the 
left or to take the narrow way between the 
Prii.cipal’s Nose and the railway. At last he 
canie to his decision—I don’t know what it was 
—and hit his ball bang into the Principal. He 
threw his club on to the ground and exclaimed : 
“There’s your St. Andrews for you! 





_ Another perfectly good straight shot bunkered !”’ 


I have often wondered since as to that 


/voung man’s frame of mind and whether, when 


he had recovered, he even dimly saw the 
absurdity of his remark. I rather suspect he did 
not, and could not, for there are many people 
whose intellects, if they may so be termed, are 
permanently warped, as I suppose, by considera- 
tions of score, and who continue to say this sort 
of thing. One distinguished professional player 
from overseas committed himself this time to 
three such statements: that the course was 
“unfair,” that the hillock in front of the fourth 
green was ‘“‘out of date,’’ and the run-up was 
“not a golf shot.’ 

What precisely he meant by this last state- 
ment must be left to himself to determine. Per- 
haps if he ever comes back he will be wiser, and 
it is noteworthy that a much greater golfer than 
he, Bobby Jones, hated the course on his first 
visit and came later to love it very much. 
Another player declared that his impression of 
the course was just what it always had been, 
namely that it was one big fluke. It is note- 
worthy that he did not survive till the last day, 
and that on a previous occasion he had not quali- 
fied. The Old Course seems to know how to 
repay those who abuse it and fight against it. 

* * * 


It also knows how to repay those who 
appreciate its quality and try to master its 
difficulties. I cannot remember a championship 
in which the men who were generally recognised 
be orehand as the likeliest players so clustered 


/at the top of the list: Snead, Locke, Bulla, 
Ce ton, Rees, Ward, von Nida. Those were the 


a 


a 


fir t seven names, and if we add perhaps that of 
Lawson Little (who played very finely on the 
la day when it was too late), we have those 


/th t a competent judge would have chosen 
) be ore play began. A more entirely satisfactory 
_ championship in regard to the best players ful- 
d ‘o f fil ing expectations it would be hard to name. 


I thought Cotton would win, and I wish with all 
my heart that he or Rees or Ward could have 
kept the Cup at home, but in a general way it is 
impossible to deny to the Old Course the credit 
of bringing the best players to the top. 

I said that St. Andrews well repaid those 
who did not try to fight against it, but rather 
humoured its idiosyncracies. I thought a very 
good example was the way in which Cotton 
played the 17th in his second round of 70. 
Wanting two fours for a 69, he rather pulled his 
second and lay with the Road bunker directly 
between him and the hole. He could no doubt 
have pitched the shot and would have brought it 
off nearly every time; he might have got a four, 
but he knew the bunker and the road beyond, 
and he was not going to ‘“‘tease’’ them, as Willv 
Smith once called it. He turned his back on the 
bunker, ran his ball up on to the corner of the 
green, and was content to get his five. In his 
fourth round, when things were desperate, he 
did pitch to the green, for circumstances alter 
cases. 

* * * 

That hole reminds me of poor Bulla’s 
catastrophe there. I mentioned it last week, but 
will do so again since it is pat to my purpose. 
Having gone into the road in his first round, he 
boldly defied the hole in his next two rounds and 
hit the ball right up to the green and got a 
splendid four each time. I had a feeling that the 
hole would get him vet, and so it did, but not at 
all in the way I had expected. He took a six 
in the fourth round, not by going for the green, 
but by playing safe and short to just the right 
spot and making a series of almost incredible 
muddles. It was a horrid thing to see. The 
Road hole turned traitor and was cruel to one 
who had been converted toa proper respect for it. 

In a general way no doubt the man who 
means to win a championship must take plenty 
of risks; if he does not the pace is so hot that he 
will be left behind. Some people think Rees 
was wrong in going for the burn with his 
second shot to the first hole in his fourth 
round. True, it cost him that dreadful seven 
and may have cost him the championship, but 

SONNET 
O many roads are calling, they invite 
The traveller to breast another hill, 
For in the folds of it he surely will 
Discover the lost gardens of delight. 
The moonlit roads have lured us in the night, 
The voads of dawn, theiy song is never still, 
But all of them are memories good or ill, 
They leave a trail of sadness in their flight. 
O rather beg that by the roads of dream 
These others vou can happily forsake, 
There you can swim at ease against the stream, 
There you may travel sleeping or awake, 
There listen to the bells of Nicodeme 
And in Elysium your siesta take. 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 


I would not say he was wrong; it was a legiti- 
mate risk to take. To this rule of risks, how- 
ever, I do think there is one exception: that 
17th hole. There a man must take care of the 
fives and leave the fours to take care of them- 
selves. 

* * * 

It is always interesting to see on a course 
that one knows well the lines that distinguished 
players take at particular holes, lines which may 
not necessarily be suited to lesser mortals. It is 
peculiarly so at St. Andrews where there is con- 
siderable variety of choice. At the 14th, for 
instance, a hole which the back tee has made far 
more formidable than of old, Locke hit his tee 
shot right away to the left of the Beardies. That 
little nest of bunkers had cost him an eight in 
1939, and he was giving them a wide berth this 
time. 

From the 16th tee the big men whom I 
watched all took the left-hand line. They could 
carry the Principal; so that that did not worry 
them; but they were not going to take any 
chances with the railway line. At the home hole 
both Snead and Bulla drove well to the left, 
almost on the line of the first tee. This they did 
deliberately since by doing so they could avoid 
the Valley of Sin or at any rate the deeper parts 
of it. I need scarcely add, first that they could 
only do so if the wind was helpful, and secondly 
that their plan will be of no use for humbler 
drivers, since to get far enough to avoid crossing 
that vallev means a drive very nearly as long as 
the length of the hole. 

* * * 


Of course, my mind is a jumble of fine shots 
seen, and it is scarcely possible to disentangle or 
to describe them. A particularly magnificent 
one was a second shot with a wooden club played 
up to the fourth hole by Snead in his third 
round. The tee has gone back a long way at 
that hole, and he had pulled his drive to 
the left of all the hills. He was an apparently 
immense distance from the green, and had a stiff 
wind on his back. He hit it right home, and I 
have seen few shots that thrilled me more by 
their sheer power. Snead was thrilled himself, 
for on being asked in a wireless interview about 
the shot, he admitted that he had “ blistered 
that one.” 

Yet I think the shots that gave me the most 
intense pleasure were several short pitches 
played by Cotton. Many fine players can make 
the ball pitch and stop quickly on the green, but 
Cotton to my eyes differs from them all. The 
ball does not seem, as with others, to fizz and 
bite the turf; rather it falls utterly lifeless on the 
green like a dead bird or a spent shuttlecock. 
I am told by one who knows his game well that 
he has a way of his own of playing this shot, 
wherein he does all the work with the right hand. 
I am tempted—but I don’t think I shall yield to 
the temptation—to try to do it on the lawn. At 
any rate it is the most exquisite shot of a master 
and unlike anyone else’s, 
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TITHE BARNS 


IR,—It is not wholly accurate to 

describe the largest surviving 
medizval barns as ‘“‘ Tithe’”’ Barns, for 
tithes in kind were collected every- 
where, but such barns only occur in 
certain places. No doubt they were 
used for the storage of tithe payments, 
but the large barns such as those men- 
tioned in your issue of July 12 were 
built at places which were the central 
points of considerable tracts of monas- 
tic estates. They were not meant 
merely for the storage of tithe goods, 
but for the entire saleable produce 
(particularly wool) of the surrounding 
lands. The goods would thus be stored 
in safe keeping until they were sold; 
their purchase price formed a large 
proportion of the revenue of the 
abbeys which owned the estates. 

To come to the examples quoted, 
\bbotsbury barn was the chief store- 
house for the neighbouring lands of 
Abbotsbury Abbey. I think I am 
right in saving that Sturry belonged to 
the Benedictine Cathedral Priory of 
Christ Church, Canterbury; Dr. R. A. 
LL. Smith’s book no doubt clears the 
point, but I have not been able to 
consult it. Both Bradford-on-Avon 
and Tisbury were the headquarters of 
estates belonging to the great Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Shaftesbury, the 
weaithiest nunnery in England. Lastly 
the architectural masterpiece among 
all monastic barns, not mentioned in 
your earlier correspondence and not 
among the largest, is the exquisitely 
beautiful Glastonbury barn, adorned 
with the four Evangelistic symbols in 
its four gables. Another good Glaston- 
bury Abbey barn survives at Doulting 
about 15 miles away.—BRYAN LITTLE, 
Bath, Somerset. 


A SUSSEX BARN 

S1rR,—In your issue of July 12 you give 
measurements of various tithe barns 
in Wiltshire. The tithe barn here 
measures 177 ft. by 33ft. There isa still 
longer one at Alciston, but what the 
exact measurements are I do not know. 
—OswaLpD Birtey, Charleston Manor, 
Westdean, Seaford, Sussex. 


THE BEAULIEU BARN 

S1r,—The monastic tithe barn, now 
partly in ruins, at St. Leonards, Beau- 
lieu, measured 226 ft. by 77 ft. and was 
60 ft. high (Warner, History of Hamp- 
shire) —A. EHRMAN, Clobb Copse, 
Beaulieu, Hampshire. 


AN HISTORICAL 
TEA TRAY 


Sir,—A work of art of out- 
standing interest and import- 
ance, and in all probability 
the finest example of English 
papier-maché work known, is 
the beautifully painted tea 
tray here illustrated, which 
has been graciously lent by 
His Majesty the King from 
the royal collections at 
Windsor Castle to the Re- 
gency Exhibition to be held 
from July 27 to August 9 at 
the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 
The tray is 30 inches 
across. Upon it, executed in 
oil colours within a charac- 
teristic ‘‘ Regency’ border of 
rosettes and oak leaves, is a 
view of Wilhelmshéhe— the 
so-called “German Versailles’’ 
the work of a highly skilled 
English landscape painter. 
In the background is the 
palace of Wilhelmshéhe, the 
former summer residence of 
the Landgraves of Hesse- 
Cassel, and for a time the 
residence of Napoleon III. 
In the foreground, beside the 
lake, the Great Fountain is 
shown in play. This famous 
fountain, the tallest in 
Europe—after the one for- 
merly at Chatsworth—was in 
action until the war and shot 
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up into the air a jet 170 feet high and 
12inchesin diameter. The water was 
supplied from reservoirs 300 feet up 
on the hill-side above it. The tray is 
stamped on the back : CLAY 
LONDON. 
Wilhelmshéhe was laid out and 
the fountain constructed by the Land- 
grave Frederick II and his wife, 
Princess Mary, daughter of King 
George II. It was finished by their 
son, the Landgrave William, who 
erected the palace shown in the picture, 
and named itand the park after himself. 
In the year 1800 George, Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Prince Regent) 
commissioned Henry Clay, the well- 
known papier-maché maker, his 
“‘japanner’”’ by appointment, to make 
for his cousin William, Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, a set of four trays to be 
painted with views of Wilhelmshéhe, 
sketches for which had been sent over 
to England for the purpose. The bill 
for them, preserved among the Privy 
Purse accounts at Windsor Castle, 
reads thus : 
HENRY CLAY 
June 27, 1800. 
Japanner in Ordinary to His 
Majesty. 
and to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales 
King Street, Covent Garden. 
4 large paper tea trays finel\ 
painted from four views of (i.e. 
belonging to) the Landgrave of 


Hesse-Cassel at 25 guineas 
each £100.0.0 
Packing case £5.0.0 

£105.0.0 


The sequel to the story is curious. 
When examining in the Round Tower, 
Windsor Castle, the Account Books of 
George IV, as Prince and King, for the 
furnishing of Carlton House and the 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, I came 
across Clay’s bill for the four trays. 
Later the same day (March 3, 1929) 
walking down Kensington Church 
Street on my way home I saw to my 
astonishment one of the very trays 
I had just recorded propped up in the 
centre of the shop window of a well- 
known dealer in antiques! He told 
me he had bought it a few days before 
from a lady who had herself brought it 
over from Germany. It was subse- 
quently purchased by Her Majesty 
Queen Mary and presented by Her 
Majesty to The King’s Collection at 
Windsor Castle.—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
25, Campden Grove, Campden Hill, 
Kensington, W.8. 


PAINTED PAPIER-MACHE TRAY. 
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A BOWLS RECORD? 
Str,—At a bowls match at East 
Grinstead, the Mount Noddy Club, 
playing 3 rinks, secured, during the 
game, 8 woods at each of the 3 rinks, 
against their opponents. Is this a 
record ?—W. F. Nokes, Wazrltersville, 
Warltersville Way, Balcombe Road, 
Horley, Surrey. 

[We have been unable to trace 
any record to beat this.—ED.] 


THE LOST SOULS OF 
THE BOSPHORUS 


Sir,—The birds described by your 
correspondent are, as Miss Pitt states, 
shearwaters : to be precise, the Levan- 
tine shearwater (Puffinus puffinus 
velkowan). The specific title is a 
transliteration of the Turkish name 
for these birds-—‘‘ wind-chaser’’—and 
the poetic “lost souls”’ is probably of 
French origin. There is said to be a 
breeding site near the upper end of the 
Bosphorus, but I cannot verify this. 
T. VERSCHOYLE, Ankara, Turkev. 


WHAT IS A FORSTAL? 


Sir, -I am interested in the letter 
asking what is a forstal, as in my 
childhood in Warwickshire there was 
a word in use, which meant a narrow 
lane leading to a wood, or perhaps a 
field or farm. It was fordruff; it is 
spelt phonetically, as I have never 
seen it written. I wonder if it and 
the Kentish word are of the same 
origin.—E. M. Westwoop, Burford, 
Oxfordshire. 


SAGACITY OR SCENT? 
S1r,—The interesting letter in your 
issue of June 28 from Lord Dulverton 
brings to my mind one of the first gun 
dogs I possessed. This was handled 
for me by a man whose hobby it was 
to perfect as near as possible just one 
dog per year, and he certainly made a 
job of most of them. This particular 
dog—afterwards a winner—was one 
of the best I ever had. 

When I went to fetch him home 
after his training, he was put through 
his paces by his trainer. One of his 
tricks, which in the light of wider gun- 
dog lore acquired since, I think could 
well have been omitted, was the follow- 
ing. His trainer allowed him to have 
the scent of box of a matches fresh 
from a one-dozen packet. I was then 
asked to place the other eleven boxes 
in a heap in some inaccessible place in 
another room, and while the dog was 
made to sit, the man took his box and 
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placed it with the other eleven ! 5x¢, 
the one box being marked with a. rox 
On the command to ‘‘find,’ th 
marked box was unerringly ret: eve 
from the other room on three sey :rat; 
occasions, 

This always made me realise tha; 
we know strangely little abou. th, 
magnitude of the range of sen: °s oj 
animals—in this case scent. >» ya. 
days, of course, a more amazing a_ pect 
of the case would be the possess’ \n of 
matches in dozens!—P. V. F pw; 
Hall Green House, Tean, Staffor: 


CLARET IN THE BOT 
POLISH 


sir,—The following household 
recovered from a manuscript bi 
early 19th-century recipes, thu 
perhaps of little practical value t« 
might interest readers, especia 
enthusiastic teetotallers :— 

Boot VARNISH 

One bottle claret. 

| pt. black ink. 

1 lb. gum arabic. 

7 oz. sugar candy. 

Stir occasionally for two or thre 
days till the ingredients are quite cis 
solved, then add one pint of methy 
lated spirit of wine, stirring al! th 
time gently (do not shake it); bottk 
and in two days it is fit for use. 
4. W. Wuitwortn, Woollas Hal 
Pershore. 


ARCHITECTURE OF 
TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 


S1r,—Owing to the railroad strike, 
have only just received my copy oi 
Country Lire for May 17, containing 
Mr. Guy Morgan’s letter in reply t 
mine. His remarks about the Archi 
tectural Association and my genera 
tion provoke no comment. 

It is incomprehensible why Mr 
Hussey’s penetrating essay analysing 
why half-timbering, 17th, 18th and 
early 19th century provincial archi- 
tecture all harmonise so well at 
Ludlow should have provoked such 
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petty jibes at Picasso, a modern 
composer and Corbusier, in Mr 
Morgan’s original letter. All three 


of the men he mentioned are leaders, 
not followers, in their respective arts. 
Mr. Hussey’s essay explained, 
very convincingly, how and why, 
architecture contemporary with its 
own age could harmonise with that of 
previous ages, and it was shown what 
a virile effect had been produced. 
Every issue of Country Live 
shows this quality of virili 
but always with old buildi: 
hardly ever with conte 
orary ones. Three rec 
examples were Adam _ it 
Osterley, Kent at Roush: 
and, in the vernacular, 
early I8th-century wind« °s 
at Dixton. There was nos 
conscious reticence about a 
of theseexamples, but the f 
ing of self-confidence: 
us 20 ahead and do it 
in a contemporary mann: 
To go back to Lud! 
the Butter Market is 
different in appearance 
spirit from the nearby | 
timbered buildings as ch 
from cheese, and it works 
the original idea for the h 


timbered house is) mos 
indigenous, that for = ¢ 
Butter Market is not. 


started on the shores of t 
Mediterranean, came throu 
Rome northwards across | 
Continent, and was proba! 
crystalized in England 
Inigo Jones; and it wo! 
next to half-timbering.  \! 
Hussey showed why. 

If that could be done in t 
eighteenth century, I do not 
see why thoroughly conte! 
porary architecture shou 
not carry on the same spir''. 
-If the idea comes from 
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Cor asier, Picasso or anywhere else, 
wh: does it matter so long as it works 
ini. particular setting? Until English 
arc ecture as a whole becomes 
on iously contemporary, using good 
ma. ‘ial and workmanship with the 


vig r so evident up to about the 
i841 s, the current brand of 20th- 
cen ry sentimental escapist tradi- 
tic sm will remain esthetically 
pl {| out and dishonest. 


he quality of neighbourliness 
me: .oned by Mr. Morgan can be 
for in the architecture of many 
cou ries. It isno English monopoly. 

certainly appreciate ideas and 
con ete objects from the past; but 
la »reciate them most as something 
to. ve birth to new ideas for enriching 
the resent and the future. New ideas 
are however, the more worthwhile 
thi: ‘s to strive for; because, in a little 
tim , they too become past and en- 
rict the future.—-HIGLON GRIFFITHS, 
Hoi ston, Texas. 

It is satisfactory that Mr. 
Gri iths finds Country LIFE virile. 
Th reason why this quality appears 
to .e applied to the appreciation of 
old »uildings rather than contemporary 
ones is, we would remind Mr. Griffiths, 
tha! no contemporary architecture of 
note has been built in this country 
for seven years. If he would refer to 
Country LiFe prior to about 1941, he 
would see that a due proportion of 
contemporary work was included and 
discussed. 

Mr. Griffiths’ case, that because 
I8th-century buildings harmonise with 
therefore ‘‘thoroughly con- 
temporary architecture’? will neces- 
sarily harmonise with Georgian and 
Tudor cannot, however, be let pass 
without the important reservation 
that the design, as well as the material 
ani workmanship, must have the 
quality of neighbourliness. The funda- 
mental difference between contem- 
porary and all earlier architecture is 
this: all earlier builders worked within 
the limitations of scale imposed by 
traditional materials, so that, however 
the designs differed, they had to have 
material and scale in common. Now, 
steel and concrete, not, to mention 
synthetic facing materials and mechan- 
ical installations, have eliminated these 
common factors, so that harmony 
cannot be assumed to result from 
juxtaposition of modern and _tradi- 
tional. The theatre organ does not 
necessarily match well with lute or 
harpsichord. But if design and 
materials are handled with respect for, 
or at least consideration of, this 
fundamental factor of scale, we 
certainly and Mr. Morgan probably, 
would agree with Mr. Griffiths.—ED.] 


A WEEKLY GIFT OF 
LOAVES 


Sik,—A London bread charity, 150 
years older than that mentioned by 
Mr. Harold G. Grainger in your 


Gothic, 


July 5 issue, continued to be dis- 
tributed in kind to within living 
mc nory. This ‘is Thomas Cleeve’s 


Gi, which is among the most ancient 
f ‘he St. Pancras charities for the 
relof of the poor. Thomas Cleeve, 
a itizen of London, on October 10, 


16 4, gave the sum of £50 to purchase 


LE WAGGON FROM THE WOLDS FOR TWO, THREE OR FOUR HORSES. 
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(Right) SCOTCH CART FROM THE VALE OF YORK 


See letter: Old Yorkshire Waggons 


an annuity, payable to the church- 
wardens of St. Pancras, to buy 13 
penny loaves of bread a week and 
give them every Sunday to 13 poor 
persons of the parish who attended 
morning prayer. Within the past 
fifty years this was given by the parish 
clerk to poor women after Sunday 


morning service. Under a scheme 
established by the Charity Com- 


missioners on September 11, 1917, the 
income is now applicable in providing 
gifts in kind to deserving and neces- 
sitous inhabitants of the Ancient 
Parish of St. Pancras (exclusive of 
Highgate). The income is derived 
from a rent-charge on ‘‘The Boot’’ 
public house, Cromer Street (until 
June 7, 1867, called Greenland Place), 
Gray’s Inn Road, and amounts to 
£2 16s. per annum.—CHARLES E. LEE, 
2 Duke's Road, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


OLD YORKSHIRE 
WAGGONS 


Str,—In these days when the old farm 
waggons of our fathers are being ousted 
by motor-driven, mass-produced forms 
of transport, it seems worth setting on 
record some of the local varieties of 
waggons and carts used on our farms. 
Here in Yorkshire we have our own 
locally evolved types, and many of the 
terms used by our wheelwrights and 
carpenters differ from those in the 
South. 

The old pole-waggons of the 
Wolds and the ‘“ Blackimoor”’ shaft 
waggons were built for heavy work, 
and some within living memory were 
drawn by oxen. Their construction is 
massive and elaborate, all of timber. 
The moor shaft waggons are the older 
type; they are built with great play in 
the bushes and table for work in rough 
country, and to circumvent moor 
stones buried in the ling. The pole 
waggon came in after the large scale 
enclosures by the Sykes and other big 
landowners and was designed for the 
wide straight roads of the Wolds. 
Croskill of Malton’s cupless iron arm 
came in about 60 years ago. Other 


makers were Ringrose of Malton, 
Parker of Pocklington, Sissons of 


Driffield, and Fosters of Hovingham. 
The North Grimstone waggons are still 
made with wooden arms. The arms 
were greased with goose fat or yellow 
horse fat. 

The “Scotch Cart”’ of the North is 
equivalent to the “hermaphrodite” of 
the East and Midlands. This is a 
waggon body on two wheels; two front 


wheels can be hooked on when 
required. 

The carriers’ carts of the Vale of 
Pickering with their square black 


hoods had a suggestion of Southern 
Europe about them. The late W. H. 
St. Quintin, the naturalist, pointed this 
out to my father. Travellers in Anda- 
lusia have noticed the same type of 
cart there. Was the style, as has been 
suggested, brought over by the Gipsies? 

Some of the Yorkshire terms may 
interest readers. The ‘‘rave”’ of the 
South and West and the “surbord”’ of 
East Anglia is the “evverin’’ or 
“Sshelvin”’ of Yorkshire. The main 
spars are ‘‘soles”’ and “‘liggers’’; the 
cross-bars and brackets ‘‘airbredes”’ 
or “‘earbredes’’; the side-boards and 
rails ‘“‘hecks’”’ and ‘‘gormers.’’ The 
“shears’’ are where the top and bottom 
front axle-trees turn on the table. The 
‘“fiddlebar”’ is the back of the square 
block table where it runs under the 
“springpole.’’ The latter connects the 
front and back axles. A “joggle- 
pin” lets you “skel’’ the cart up. The 
Yorkshire carter will say, “Sha rins 
like a glass gat”’ (“like a glass gate or 
way,’ i.e. perfectly).—N. A. HUDLE- 
ston, 75, Forest Lane, Starbeck, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


FISHING IN BURMA 
Sir,—A method of fishing somewhat 
similar to that illustrated by Mr. J. 
Denton Robinson in your issue of 
April 26, is used in Burma. It is, of 
course, more crude, the net being sus- 
pended from an umbrella frame of 
bamboo and lowered and raised by 
hand from the end of a bamboo rod 
driven into the ground. The photo- 
graph taken in the Imphal plain on 
the Burma border, shows the net being 
lowered by a Manipuri woman. 

There is another method, used in 
the same district, for catching fish 





THE UMBRELLA-SHAPED NET 
See letter : 


‘ishing in Burma 





(Middle) ONE-HORSE MOOR SHAFT WAGGON 






living in the mud of the paddy during 
the monsoon. Beehive-shaped bam- 
boo cages, not unlike lobster pots, are 
plunged into the mud_ vigorously 
stirred up by a large number of 
fishers, and the catch is taken out by 
hand through the hole in the top. 
These mud fish are quite sizeable and 
the flesh and they made a 
welcome change in the mess from the 
eternal soya-link sausage or “local 
purchase” chicken.—R. F. KENNEDY 
(Major), Baragwanath Military Hos- 
pital, Johannesburg. , 


KESTREL OVER THE 


good, 


CITY 
S1r,—Your correspondent, whose 
letter appeared in Country LIFE 


(June 28), reported seeing a kestrel 
over Bishopsgate. I, too, saw one 
over the Tower of London on the after- 
noon of June 20. This may, of course, 
have been the same bird.—-ELISABETH 
BALDWIN, 23, Keves Road, Cricklewood, 
London, N.W’.2. 


THE ROSE REVIVED 

From Sir John Fox, O.B.E. 
Str,—If Mrs. Traill-Clouston in her 
letter in your issue of June 28, refers to 
the inn at Newbridge, where the Wind- 
rush joins the Thames, I heard an 
explanation of the name many years 
ago, for which I cannot vouch, but 
simpler perhaps than the _ biblical 
derivation suggested in the letter. 

An undergraduate when at Oxford 
often visited the inn then called ‘‘ The 
Rose.’’ In later life he revisited it, 
and to his disgust found that the name 
had been altered to ‘‘The Rose and 
Crown.”’ Being an artist, he offered to 
paint a sign on condition that the old 
name was restored. The offer was 
accepted, the sign painted, and by 
agreement the name changed to ‘“‘ The 
Rose Revived.’’—JOHN Fox, Bird 
Place, Goring-on-Thames, Oxfordshire. 


AN INN RESTORED 
Sir,—Mrs. Traill-Clouston, in your 
number of June 28, puts forward a 
suggestion for the derivation of the 
name of the Rose Revived inn at 
Northmoor, near Oxford. I think the 
real derivation is, unfortunately, less 
romantic. The inn, originally called 
The Rose, had fallen on evil days and 
become neglected. A few years before 
the war it was restored and became the 
charming place it now is: and the 
name, most suitably, became The Rose 
Revived.—JoHN TERRY, 49, Oakley 
Street, S.W.3. 

[We have to thank other corre- 
spondents for writing in reply to Mrs. 
Traill-Clouston’s letter.—Eb. 


THE CONVOLVULUS 
HAWK MOTH 


Sir,—It may interest those of your 
readers who are amateur entomolo- 
gists to learn that we discovered a 
Convolvulus Hawk Moth (Herse Con- 
volvuli) in a cabin wardrobe while at 
sea off Weymouth the other day. The 
owner of the cabin was most perturbed 
that this large and handsome moth 
might have been eating his clothing, 
or even accompanying him ashore in 
the dog watches, and a solution had to 
be found to reassure him. 

We can only imagine that the 
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A FINE TIMBER GRANARY IN 


HAMPSHIRE 


See letter: Built on Staddle 


chrysalis came aboard at Gibraltar 
with some bananas (which were hung 
up in the wardrobe during the passage 
to England) and, having fallen some- 
where, emerged as a large moth some 
months later. As we on board have 
little knowledge of moths or their 
ways, we should be most interested if 
anyone could tell us more of the life 
habits of this Hawk Moth and whether 
our conjecture near the truth.— 
Joun ApAms, Mess Secretary, H.M.S. 
Solebay. 


is 


[The Convolvulus Hawk Moth is 
one of the migrants that, with the 
Death’s Head, Striped, and Silver- 
Striped, Bedstraw, Oleander and 
Spurge Hawks, fly by night from 
Southern or Central Europe or even 
North Africa to reach these shores 
during the summer months. Some, of 
course, come in far greater numbers 
than others, and among those men- 
tioned the Convolvulus is perhaps the 
most common. Most of the moths die 
within a few days of their arrival ana 
pass unnoticed, and it is the progeny 
of the migrant females that we see 
later in the season feeding at dusk 
from the flowers in our gardens. 


It is unlikely that a chrysalis was 
introduced into the ship as suggested. 
The most reasonable suggestion is that 
the moth flew in through a porthole 
and sought sanctuary in the cabin 
wardrobe. 


The caterpillars of the Convolvu- 
lus are purely vegetarian and would 
soon perish if given a diet of masculine 
clothing. Thev are usually found in 
this country feeding on Field Bind- 


THE 


GEORGIAN CHANCEL 


Stones 





16TH-CENTURY SCREEN AND 
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weed (Convolvulus 
arvensis), especially 
when it is growing rather 
hidden from the view 
as in a potato field. 
The larve are some- 
times found in hedge- 
rows feeding on the 
Hedge Bindweed (C. 
sepium), and there are 
certain plants of the 
same natural order Con- 
volvulacee occasionally 
grown in gardens which 
may attract the females 
to lay, and the cater- 
pillars should be looked 
for in August and Sep- 
tember. They attain a 
length of four inches and 
have the characteristic 
Hawk Moth “‘tail’’ at 
their posterior end, but 
they vary much in 
colour that it is difficult 
to describe them, as they 

may be light or dark green with darker 

markings, or even brown, light or dark. 
All have seven oblique stripes along 
the sides of their bodies, however, 
which helps to place them as Hawk 
Moth larvze.—ED.] 


so 


BUILT ON STADDLE 
STONES 


S1r,—In your issue of June 14 you 
reproduced a photograph of the old 
granary at Cowdray, Sussex, built on 
staddle stones. Here is another which 
I photographed recently in Hamp- 
shire. When all too often old country 
objects are finding their only purpose 
to act as ornaments for suburban 
houses and gardens, it is pleasing to 
find any of them serving their original 
useful function. Note the brick 
foundations under the two staddles on 
the left; the middle one on the right 
has received a hard blow, but is still 
doing good service. 

Incidentally, the flint barn behind 
is also of interest. The flint is banded 
with brick courses, and there are 
narrow slit brick-framed windows.— 
E. M. BarRAuwup, Little Eversden, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 


LULLINGSTONE CHURCH 
S1r,—Lady Hart Dyke’s experiments 
in silk-worm farming at her home at 
Lullingstone Castle, Kent, are well 
known, and it is to this venture that 
the little church of St. Botolph, which 
stands close by, owes its delightful and 
unique altar cloth. 

The cloth is woven from silk spun 
at the Castle, and is exquisitely worked 
in red and gold with a thistle 
design, which gives a digni- 
fied and colourful touch to 
the church furnishings. 


In contrast with the 
craftsmanship of to-day is 
that of yesterday, as will 
be seen in the excellently 
preserved Flemish-style rood 
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ALTAR FRONTAL WOVEN FROM SILK SPUN 
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screen of the early sixteenth century, 
and the tastefully decorated white 
plaster roof. There are, too, some 
fine family memorials. 

The church itself dates back in 
part to the fourteenth century, and is 
set in parkland well away from the 
main road. The absence of tomb 
stones, which are usually to be seen 
jostling each other in the vicinity of 
most old churches, gives St. Botoph’s 
a rather lonely appearance, but a 
pleasant effect is created by the green 
sward which is allowed to run freely 
and undisturbed to the ancient walls. 
—R. H. Situ, 12, Whateley Road, 
Penge, S.E.20. 


DEVASTATION IN 
WEST SUFFOLK 


S1r,—I would like to ask your readers 
to try to visualise the scene of utter 
devastation left behind by the freak 
hail storm whose centre broke over a 
strip of land, cultivated by small- 
holders here in West Suffolk, on June 


25. Itisasif enemy ’planes had flown . 


across this bit of country, on a mile- 
wide front, leaving death and destruc- 
tion in their wake. 

The storm broke during the 
dinner-hour, when most men and 
women were in their homes, but some 
caught outside were so bruised and 
their skin so torn that they had to 
receive medical attention. Ducks and 
chickens had their eyes cut out, and 
many were killed. The bark of fruit 
trees was stripped off, together with 
all the fruit. Fields of mustard, just 
on the bloom, were mown as by a com- 
bine. Barley, oats and wheat were 
pulped, and the unripe grain shredded 
out. Sugar beet, their leaves all gone 
with the wind, had their hearts ripped 
out by the ice. Of acres of potatoes, 
nothing remains but short frayed 
stalks. Broad beans and peas are 


scarcely recognisable, and immature 
onions, like everything else, now lie 


rotting in the ground. 

The tragedy is that this has hap- 
pened in the land of the Fen small- 
holders—the “little men’’—where hus- 
band and wife and sons and daughters 
wring a precarious livelihood from 
a not-too-generous soil for them- 
selves, their cattle and poultry, and 
grow food for us. In one short half- 
hour the whole of their year’s work, 
and for many the whole of their life’s 
work, has been destroyed. 

Potatoes, vegetables and fruit are 
gone, together with all the food for 
their cattle, pigs, and poultry, and 
they are prohibited from buying food 
for their stock, even if they could pay 
for it, because they have no coupons to 
surrender. 

Those good neighbours, the 
Women’s Institutes, have come to their 
immediate aid with fresh vegetables, 
so there is something to put on their 
children’s plates; but shoes have to be 
bought, children have to continue at 
school, and land has to be cleared, 
fresh seed bought, new fertilisers have 
to be paid for. Life must continue, 





AT 


LULLINGSTONE 


See letter: Lullingstone Church 





but no money will come in till 
the 1947 harvest. 

It is on behalf of these wi 
that I, the wife of their Memb 
Parliament, beg all your reade: 
contribute what they can, just t: 
these people time to carry on ove 
next sixteen months. A jewel, a 
of silver, or money sent to 
National Farmers’ Union, 5la, At 
gate Street, Bury St. Edmunds 
be most gratefully received.—k 
CLIFTON-Brown, Fornham St. M 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


IN THE TRACK OF 
WINDJAMMERS 


Si1r,—If it were possible to fin 
check, the world’s loneliest gi 
surely that shown on the en 
photograph would be well up th: 
It was seen by the whailer’s cre 


which I was one) of H.M.S. Arch 
Auckland Island (uninhabited 


south of New Zealand on Janua: 
1903. The inscription read : “ E1 
by the crew of the S.S. Southland 
the remains of a man who had aj; 
ently died from starvation and 
buried by the crew of the Flying 


Evectea® by the Crew of the 
“SS Seuthhaca ever The remarns of 4 men 
whe hed pperes id -from sarnphaes_en 


wat jerne wy Be ow 


3: Sef 


1865. 


A CASTAWAY’S LONELY 


GRAVE 


See letter: 


3rd Sept., 1865.’ Beside it were 
or three other graves. 


We were on a cruise through the 
at 


islands, of which there are 
lay in the track of windjammers ho 
ward bound from Australia. Our « 


was to look out for castaways, anc! 


tw 


many, t! 





In the Track of the Windjammers 


} 


—_ 


inspect the provisions huts establis! 


on the main island of each grou 
case of shipwreck. There 
dently no huts way back in 1865, as 
wording on the board speaks for it 
We had an engine-room rating w 

camera. I shall never forget the 

ing I had as we stood with caps « 

solemn reverence to those surviv' 

a wreck in far-off days. Now, tl 

to New Zealand Trinity House an 

Royal Navy, castaways, if any, 
soon be rescued.—HERBERT CHA 
27, Belmont Avenue, Latchford, Wa 

ton, Lancashire. 


PICTURES 
BY JOHN MARTIN 


Sir,—I am writing a life of 
Martin, 1789-1854, the paint 
Belshazzgy’s Feast, etc. In his 
time and for some years aft 
death, he was as famous as 
English artist, but from 188! 
recently his fame was eclipsed 
it is now difficult to ascertai! 


whereabouts of many of his 
pictures. Some of them may 
been destroyed, but a numb 


them are probably still hanging 1 
country houses to which his pé 
took them. 

I should be very much oblig 
any present owners would kind! 
me know the size and title, a! 
possible, the signature and dai 
any picture by Martin in 
possession.—T. Batston, Holt 
Ashford Hill, Newbury, Berkshiv: 
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High heel lich tan rogue Oxfordette: 
hand made, QQ%. . Tor personal 
“ shoppers only. 


__ JONES 


LONDON, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON, 
EASTBOURNE,CHELTENHAM & WORTHING 




















A.JONES & SONS BOOTMAKERS LTD. ESTABLISHED 1857 
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Playing card QUEEN pare No. 1 
vs | The Queen was like this 
wo in 1477 oeeee 


Round cards were in existence in 1477. In 
the some packs suits were represented by 
hat animals and flowers. 
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How the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove, 
First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 


JOHN FLETCHER (1579-1625). 


We may suppose that Phoebe knew that 
undying fires are precious beyond rubies; 


lg especially in domestic affairs. 
: .. = Twentieth-century Phoebes, equally wise in 
and like this in 1482 « . . ee their generation, bring “fire that never dies” f\ 


tectangular shape, which has persisted to our own time 
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HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCcoTe WHISKY 
never changes .... 


Ranges. Thus does their cooking begin bright 
and early in the morning in Ranges which 
demand no coaxing into flickering life, nor 
time to “burn up”. 
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Product of .* Radiation Ltd. 


EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO., LTD., ASTO', BIRMINGHAM 6 | 
London Showrooms: 7. Stratford Place, W.1 \ 


‘ | MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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to their own hearths by installing Eagle J 
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‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with 
Gillette 


You feel like a man who’s got infinite leisure 
with blades that make shaving a positive 
pleasure ! 


Blue Gillette blades 3d each, including Purchase Tax. 





NOW ENJOY HOEING 


Now at last you can actually ENJOY hoeing! No more 
tiring bending—no straining at ill-designed push-hoes. 
With the new JALO Hoe you can quickly and easily 
REMOVE WEEDS, CULTIVATE, PLOUGH, RAKE 
and SOW at a gentle walking speed. The JALO 
(officially approved) will save you so much time and 
energy it will pay for itself during a single season. So 
strong you need never buy another and so light that a 
boy or girl can handle it. In addition to the 6 in. 
Hoes, price includes 3 Duckfeet Cultivators and span- 
ner. Handles, Tubular Steel; Tool! frame, Solid steel 
plate; Hollow non-clog disc-type wheel of spun-steel; 
painted rust-resisting Red and Green. All 
these advantages yours within a week if 
you order NOW! Cash with order only. 
Name, address and nearest station in 
BLOCK letters, please. 








Packed in wooden 
case, despatched 
Passenger Train 
and insured in 
transit. Price com- 
plete, 


634 


Leaflet with details 
of further attach- 
ments upon request. 


Sole Makers: J. T. LOWE LTD., 
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SINGLE- WHEEL HOE 


LONGHAM 7, WIMBORNE, DORSET 
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NEW BOOKS 


AN EAST 








ANGLIAN 


VILLAGE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


AJOR MICHAEL HOME 
M some time ago wrote a book 
called Autumn Fields, in 

which he gave a reminiscent look to 
the days of his childhood and youth in 
East Anglia. It was concerned rather 
with the people and _ institutions 
surrounding him than with his personal 
affairs; and it is hardly surprising that 
a book so flavoursome as that was, so 
richly endowed with the ability to 
turn back the mind of anyone on the 


wrong side of fifty, should have caused 


readers to ask for a successor. (J must 
be excused for that phrase—-‘ the 
wrong side of fifty.” To make a 
personal confession: when I was young 
I thought that to be more than fifty 
was to be on,the wrong side; but now 
that I have left fifty in the lurch I am 
of another opinion. Certainly, I would 
not exchange the memories of my own 


Elizabethan, such as could ney 
coined by the common speec! of 
to-day. One may well imagine t! ; it 
was known to Shakespeare whe he 
wrote : 


And night peep through t! 
curtain of the dark 
To cry: Hold, hold! 


A few things like that may «jl 
be dredged out of dying vil) «0s, 
and this digression leads me t the 
comment that Major Home 
superb dredger. He has seen his owr 
village decay in obedience to a sipk 
economic sequence. First o{ all 
cheap imported meat, and then, a 
home, three fatal steps. ‘‘ No bullocks 
no muck, no crops. ‘As simple as 
that?’ you say incredibly, and for 
our light lands I say emphatically 
Yes. And I will not labour the point 


DA7ADADAAAAAAAMACAMAAMNAAMMAA2nw 
SPRING SOWING. By Major Michael Home 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 
WHILE FOLLOWING THE PLOUGH. By John Stewart Collis 
‘ (Jonathan Cape, 9s. 6d.) 


PICCOLA. By Helen La Penta 
(Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 
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youth for those likely to be acquired 
by men now young. So the phrase 
must be taken in its conventional and 
erroneous sense.) 

Well, Major Home now gives us 
Spring Sowing (Methuen 12s. 6d.) in 
which he looks again, this time from a 
more personal angle, at the village of 
Heathley in East Anglia. He has a 
deep sense of the importance of 
villages in the economy of England, 
and this is not lessened by the virtual 
obliteration of the region he knew. In 
his childhood, bracken and rabbits, 
proliferating under the Game Laws, 
had advanced with a deadly stride; 
and now the Forestry Commissioners 
have taken a hand and imposed a 
geometrical pattern of conifers upon 
a landscape that was once the inspira- 
tion of a culture capable of producing 
Old Crome. 


A REARGUARD BATTLE 

Thus—and in other ways—the 
village manner of life is fighting a 
rearguard battle, but still, as Major 
Home says, old customs ‘‘may remain 
in forms that are deeply disguised.” 
So may old phrases, as I discovered 
here in my village the other day. A 
village woman said of something that 
it was “black as mother’s midnight,” 
and that puzzied me, for it didn’t seem 
to make sense. She herself had no 
idea what “mother’s midnight”’ was. 
She used it as unthinkingly as an 
habitual swearer uses “‘bloody,”’ with 
no sense of its ancestry. Suddenly I 
remembered that there was a time 
when as some English words ‘“‘th”’ was 
used where now we use “‘d”’, and one 
of these words is ‘“‘murther.”” I dare 
swear that ‘‘murther’ has_ been 
handed down the centuries corrupted 
to ‘“‘mother,’’ and that the original 
phrase was “ Black as murther’s mid- 
night.’”’ And what a phrase! Pure 


All I would ask is that you should take 
such things into account when con- 
sidering the ultimate ruin of an 
English village.”’ 

In his childhood, ultimate ruin 
had not come. His picture is of a 
village that was not what it had been 
but was still connected by a few vital 
if feeble links with the old tradition 
and economy. He shows us this place 
and himself growing up in it, a boy 
with an aptitude for writing English. 
This was to stand him well, for thus he 
began a scholarship career whic!) in 
the long run removed him from his 
scene that is now. enchanti uly 
remembered. 


BOYHOOD MEMORIES 

He moved on to a gram ar 
school in a neighbouring town, 1d 
there witnessed what appears to e 
been the only case he ever c “e 
across of a boy declining to e 
corporal punishment from a ma_ ‘.. 
Armed with an ink pot, which e 
threatened to throw, he won the 
In my older years, 1am surprised ‘t 
more boys do not rebel ag: st 
sadistic punishment. I witnessed 1¢ 
case of rebellion in my childhood, 4 
the hero of the occasion was he ‘ly 
thereafter lower in my estimation 1 
the great liberators of history. ; 
master concerned was a huge bea: 4 
brute who thrashed unmercifully TF 
the most trivial breaking of 
arbitrary rules. On the occasio: >f 
the Great Scene, he called up a boy T 
punishment and there was no rea 2 
to expect anything but the custom y 
slaughter. But the boy, when: I 
the master, made a sudden astoun: §§ 
leap, seized him by the beard, hun; 20 
with both hands, and with his | b- 
nailed boots flayed the tyrants’ s) 0S 
till he screamed with the pain. T!. ‘1, 
releasing his hold, he fled from he 
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and with bated breath we 
watched him flying across the yard 
and out into the street, taking all our 
hearts with him. 

{ trust Major Home will forgive 
me for matching my reminiscences 
against his own. But he has written 
the sort of book that incites one to do 
this: a book calling up the kind of 
life that many of us knew, making it 
live with a richness that places us in 
his ccbt—-for history if we are young, 
and ‘f we are (shall I say?) on the 
right side of fifty, for dear remem- 
brane sake. 

OA FARM IN WAR TIME 


rom his earliest days Major 


Hon knew the land and hard work 
upor it. Mr. John Stewart Collis, the 
auth r of While Following the Plough 


(Cap 9s. 6d.) did not. He is a man 
of le ers who went to work upon the 
land ‘uring the war. His book is not 
mer a record of what befell him 
ther | it is a record coloured by the 
ittr. tive personality of the author. 

How much has to be done to a 
field oefore its bed is fit for sowing ! 
Plov 1ed twice perhaps; cultivated 
first ae way then criss-cross; dragged 
twit chain harrowed and _ rolled; 
the ouch burnt. Does the general 
pub. realise that all this is done to 
that .eld seen from the road, looking 
sos nt, so deserted, as if no one ever 
wen near it? Does the man on the 
roac know that it has to be scratched 
and beaten and turned over like a 
rug, and scorched and burnt and 
knoc <ed about? Does he know that 
bef we can live even by bread 
alon before bread can begin at all, 
this nust be done? I did not, when I 
was the man on the road.” 

Chis paragraph explains the book: 
its combination of modesty and 
curiosity. Before his time was up, 
thers were not many jobs on a farm 
that Mr. Collis had not done, not 
many sorts of farm workers that he 
had not met and assessed. He looks 
at it all with a deep-seeing eye. When 
he had pruned some currant bushes, 
“leaving behind the already renewed 
bushes which should repeat the work 
of the others next year,”’ he reflected : 
“T find such well-known physical facts 
to be metaphysically most satisfying. 
The ordinary is rather more extra- 
ordinary than the extraordinary, just 
as the material is rather more im- 
material than the immaterial, and it is 
surely the mark of an inferior mind to 
be moved to wonder by the exception 
instead of the rule. The rule beats 
the exception at its own game. It is 
not the rabbit out of the hat but the 
rabbit out of the rabbit that is so 
surprising.” 

MARTYRS FOR MANURE 

Mr. Collis is modest enough to 
withhold his opinion on those matters 
which set the experts raging, such, 
for example, as the Artificial v. Pure 
Compost squabble. “Yet talking of 
schools of thought on the subject, it 
seems to me that should you live in the 
U.S.S.R. it would be wise to watch 
your step about this. Arthur Koestler 
in his Darkness at Noon says : ‘A short 
time ago our leading agriculturist, 
B, was shot with thirty of his col- 
laborators because he maintained the 
opinion that nitrate artificial manure 
Was superior to potash. No. 1 is all 
for potash; therefore B and_ the 
thirty had to be liquidated as sabot- 
eur:’.’”’ Our English free and easy 
acc ~ptance of opinion, says Mr. Collis, 
“hay not promote progress,’’ but 
thi leaves us rather starkly facing the 
qu stion of what progress is. 

The sort of world which his 
ex eriences on the land caused Mr. 
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Collis to think sirable is one in which 
more and more people learn to use 
both their hands and their heads. “I 
continually have day-dreams of a time 
when lots of people would come out 
into the fields and love working with 
their hands, and also love working with 
the mind, their manly heritage... . 
It will be a sad criticism of life if we 
have to say that such a dream is 
futile. Anyway, I wouldn’t ask much 
more than this of my Utopia 
easier to come by, more worth coming 
by, than the honey-sweet Nowheres 
of the pseudo-poets.” - 

The real inequality, Mr. Collis 
thinks, between the land worker and 
others is that, for all the labour-saving 
machines, the man on the land works 
as long hours as ever. He has literally 
no free time. If the planners improve 
housing, pay, and education without 
tackling this matter, then the mental 
and spiritual life of the agricultural 
workers will not advance one step. 


FROM ITALY TO THE U.S.A. 

Miss Helen La Penta’s little book 
Piccola (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) would have 
been better with a bit more salt and 
a little less sugar. It is a novel which 
gives the day-to-day life of a middle- 
class child, first in Italy and then in 
the United States of America. Piccola’s 
father was an American artist who, 
in youth, married an Italian girl. 
She died young, and we find Piccola 
being brought up by nuns in Rome. 
Then she moves to the home of her 
Italian grandfather and grandmother 
in a remote mountainous province. 
Finally the father turns up, takes 
Piccola to the U.S.A., and we watch 
hcr coltish efforts to fit herself into 
the novel and surprising scene. 

Miss La Penta is at her best when 
she is describing things, whether 
village festivals or natural scenery. 
When it comes to people, they appear 
to live in a very simple and sinless 
world. But the book has a naive 
appeal, especially its earlier parts. I 
for one would have been glad if Piccola 
had had the luck to fail to become 
Miss Jodie Naywood. 





WITH ROD AND CAMERA 
AJOR ANTHONY BUXTON 


needs no introduction to readers 
of Country Lire, for many of his 
fascinating articles on sport and 
Nature have appeared in these pages. 
In Fisherman Naturalist (Collins, 
10s. 6d.), we read of experiences with 
rod and camera, of personalities in fur 
and feather, and last, but not least, 
of a lady called Jane. The author has 
a charming and vivid pen, but even 
his skilled pen has hardly done justice 
to what the reviewer considers the 
perfect working terrier. Jane might 
not be allowed inside a show ring— 
she would never condescend to visit 
it—but as a personality, an intelligent 
companion and a sportswoman, ready 
to do anything from hunt a stoat to 
landing her master’s fish, she is cer- 
tainly without peer. If you want to 
see a real terrier turn to Plate 8A 
facing page 80 of this book. 

However, the most important 
part of the volume is the latter half, 
which is devoted to natural history, 
for the most part about Major 
Buxton’s home, Horsey Hall, in Nor- 
folk, and on the adjoining broads and 
marshes. What he does not know 
about broadland birds is not worth 
knowing; what he does know would 
fill many volumes, and his accounts 
of harriers, both marsh and Montagu’s, 
make entrancing reading, to say 
nothing of the bitterns, bearded tits, 
water rails, etc., that slip in and out 
of his pages. They emerge from the 
printed page as flesh and blood person- 
alities, yet his accounts are accurate 
and valuable contributions to orni- 
thological knowledge. de 
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LP Super 


QI, the Best 1s Good Eocuil ‘ace 


For the garden lover who FF y 
takes a pride in his lawn. 
Here is a machine that 
will cut to the smoothness 
of velvet because it is de- 
signed and made with the 
care and precision which 
have made its name famous. 










We regret supplies will be limited 
during the first post-war season. 


PHONE: 
27542 


J.P. ENGINEERING CO-LTD 
. MEYNELL RD- LEICESTER 
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TAT HOeRLL LATT 


WEBBS are proud to have contributed so long and so liberally ” 
to the beauty and fertility of so many English gardens. WEBBS’ 
Pedigree Flower and Vegetable Seeds of high strain and quality, 
and skilfully balanced Fertilisers, have helped to make this 
country’s gardens the envy of the world. 


WEBBS:’ issue a series of illustrated and fully informative catalogues listing flower, vegetables 


and lawn seeds, bulbs, plants, shrubs, roses, and fruit trees, free on request to garden lovers. 


WEBBS 
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FARMING NOTES 


FARMERS 





LOSE ON 


THE BARGAIN 


OW that farmers have had time 
to work out for themselves 


how the new scale of farm 
produce prices will meet their 
increased labour bills, few can be 


happy about the prospect. In my own 
case the additional labour bill arising 
from the £4 a week minimum wage and 
extra overtime rates will amount to 
about £280 in a full year. A quick 
calculation on the basis of the produce 
sold off the farm last year warns me 
that the increase in income I shall get 
will be not more than £250. Everyone 
seems to be agreed that it is the mixed 
farm of 300-500 acres which employs 
a good deal of labour that will be 
hardest hit by the new conditions. 
The big arable farm that is mainly 
mechanised does not carry by com- 
parison such a big weight of wages for 
every hundred pounds worth of pro- 
duce sold. At the other end of the 
scale the small family farm employing 
at the most one man will, so far as the 
increased wages bill is concerned, 
escape lightly. The farmer himself 
will, as he fully deserves, get better 
recompense for his time. On another 
count, however, the small farm will be 
hard hit. It will be very difficult 
indeed for the small holder who relies 
on milking, say, eight cows and run- 
ning 50-100 poultry with one or two 
breeding sows to keep up his produc- 
tion during the coming winter in order 
to earn the higher produce prices that 
have now been fixed. He must have 
purchased feeding-stuffs, and he is 
now threatened with rations reduced 
almost to vanishing point. It does not 
help him much to be offered an extra 
4d. a dozen for his eggs between 
August and November if he has not 
the feeding-stuffs to keep his laving 
birds in production. 


Threshing in the Field 


N R. TOM WILLIAMS has im- 

pressed upon us the desirability 
of threshing as much wheat as possible 
in the harvest field during August and 
September. A bonus is to be given on 
the price of early threshed wheat. This 
will suit the combine-harvester kings 
who anyway thresh immediately; if 
they can avoid the cost of drying grain 
before they send it off to the mills, they 
will be all the better pleased. But this 
extra money for early threshing will 


not come the way of many small 
farmers. They do not own a threshing 


machine. They must rely on a con- 
tractor, and he has enough threshing 
to keep him busy through nine months 
of the year. He cannot possibly 
attend to every farmer who would like 
him to come and thresh some wheat in 
the harvest field. The snag I see about 
this early threshing bonus is that it 
will aggravate the congestion at the 
mills in late August and September. 
In recent years the trouble has always 
been during the harvest that the mills 
could not handle the wheat pouring in 
by road and rail. I have known a 
lorry load of wheat turned back from 
the mill at 9 o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing because there was no hope of it 
being unloaded until Monday. Pre- 
sumably as we are so short of wheat, 
the grain silos at the ports are not full 
of imported wheat. It should be 
possible for some of our home-grown 
grain from the harvest field to be taken 
there and conditioned so that it will 
keep for a week or two until the mills 
are able to cope promptly with home- 
grown grain as it comes off the farms. 


Combine Harvesting 
VERY farmer with 100 acres of 
corn or more must be wishing that 
he had his own combine harvester. 
No doubt one day the supply of 
machines suitable for English con- 
ditions will catch up with the demand. 


I went to Winnersh in Berks] 
recently to see one of the new Briti 
made combines which goes under : 
name of MM G8. MM stands 
Minneapolis Moline and Messrs. S. 
Tilney & Co., Ltd., are manufacturi: + 
under licence from the American c 
pany. Some modifications in An 
can design are needed to suit Eng! |, 
conditions because we grow hea 
crops of grain and there is a gre; 
bulk of straw with which the mac! 
has to deal. This particular com! 
has an 8 ft. cut and a 31-inch dr 
The performance last harvest 
good, and I have no doubt that t! 


_ isa waiting list for this combine, wh: ii 


costs £675 on steel wheels. The sain 
British manufacturers have a smal| 
4 ft. 10 in. cut combine harvester cai «J 
the J.V., which as yet is only in 
prototype stage. This is reall) 
small-scale counterpart of another \!) 
model. One type is drawn by tractor, 
and it will not need more than a 
medium-powered tractor, and the 
other has its own 22 h.p. engine. This 
size of combine, if it can be sold at £300 
or £400, would meet the requirements of 
the mixed farmer who grows upwards of 
100 acres of corn but does not feel justi- 
fied in laying out about £700 in a full- 
scale combine-harvester. I should be in- 
terested to know how this new machine 
performs in the harvest field. It looked 
to me a sturdy workmanlike job. 


Old Season Flax 

T really seems fantastic that there 

should still be on farms 2,400 tons 
of flax fibre and 3,300 tons of linseed 
from the 1944 and 1945 flax crops 
grown under contract for the Govern- 
ment. Farmers would like to see the 
ricks gone and certainly the 3,300 tons 
of linseed which will come from the 
crop when it is threshed at the fac- 
tories would be very useful at the 
present time when this country is so 
short of linseed. The paint manu- 
facturers are crying out for the oil, and 
farmers need linseed cake, which is the 
residue after the oil has been pressed 
out of the seed. During the war 
farmers grew flax for the Ministry of 
Supply. Now the Board of Trade 
seems to be the responsible Depart- 
ment. It was Sir Stafford Cripps who 
gave this information about the ol: 
season flax crops still remaining 01 
farms. He added the comfortin: 
assurance that the 3,300 tons of li 
seed would no doubt be used as sown 
as it was available. Why it should 1 
be threshed out now is not clear. 


Ploughing Grants 

RANTS of £2 an acre will still 

paid after July 31 to farmers w! 

plough grassland that has been so\ 
for three years and longer. The peri 
of the ploughing grant is extended 
March 31, 1947. In the case of t 
three-year grassland, there is a c 
dition that when ploughed it shall 
sown to crops for the 1947 harvest, | 
in special cases the ground can be bi 
or bastard fallowed. Some leys wo 
be much better for ploughing. 1 
land was sown out when there was s1 
some live couch grass as a legacy fr 
over-cropping in the war years. 


Seed Potatoes 
OME of the disappointing pota 
crops in the South may be due | 
poor seed from Scotland. Certain 
weather conditions during the spri 
and early summer have been against t! 
crop. Many farmers did not succeed } 
making a really good bed for the pot: 
toes and, as the ground lay cold f 
several weeks, the seed did not get 
flying start. So far as Scottish seed 
concerned, I know the Department « 
Agriculture there is tightening its se¢ 
inspection scheme, so we may hope { 
better seed next year. CINCINNATUS. 
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~ THE CHANGING 
COUNTRYSIDE 


HEN woodlands were included 
W: the acreage of some large 
estate that was to be divided 
into lots for auction it was invariably 
the rule for agents and owners to state 
that protective belts of trees would be 
left ‘or the maintenance of amenities. 
This was a welcome concession not 
only to the proprietors and resident 
occupiers of adjoining property but to 
lovers of English scenery. It is true 
that very often, after the timber mer- 
char ‘s had cleared away the trees, not 
muc remained behind the “‘ protective 
belt except a tract of tangled under- 
erov.th and tree stumps, but to a 
casu | observer, who did not examine 
the -pot too closely, the landscape 
effe. was practically unimpaired. 
lainly the felling of hundreds of 
acre of old woodland cannot be done 
wit] ut materially altering the aspect 
of p rts of the countryside. The even- 
tual disappearance of richly wooded 
feat res in a good many counties is in 
no \ ay compensated for by the crea- 
tion elsewhere of new enclosures of 
con: erous trees, for there are those 
whe maintain that these trees can 
nev ~ invest the countryside with the 
cha n that was imparted to it by 
mat ired oaks, elms, beeches, and other 
Eng ish timber. Where woodland is 
sold for felling the process of clearance 
isu ually slow, and a very long inter- 
val nay elapse before a new use may 
be ‘ound for the land, even if it be 
poss ble as an economic proposition to 
rem ve tree stumps and adapt the area 
to cropping. 


BROXBORNEBURY: 
OVER £155,000 

H ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 

COUNCIL has purchased the 
mansion and 84 acres of the late Major 
G. R. B. Smith-Bosanquet’s Brox- 
bornebury estate, near Hoddesdon. 
This estate of 1,650 acres came under 
the hammer of Mr. W. H. J. Long 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons) and Mr. 
H. Soutar (Messrs. Rumball and 
Edwards) at Hertford. The property, 
other than that sold to the County 
Council, was first submitted in its 
entirety, and bids became so slow after 
the £100,000 mark had been passed 
that the agents wisely decided to refuse 
£109,000 and deal with it in lots. 

Of the 79 lots, all but four or five 
changed hands upon the briskest of 
competition, and in the end, including 
the public purchase, a total of £155,483 
was recorded. The tenant of the home 
farm of 148 acres secured it for £7,300, 
and other lots included Etteridge Farm, 
142 acres, £5,300, with an additional 
payment of £688 for the timber; Brox- 
borne Wood, a richly timbered tract of 
$82 acres, £5,500; Manor’ Farm, 
Wormley, 174 acres, £5,000; Stocking 
Wood, 37 acres, £5,000; an enclosure 
of 39 acres of woodland, £4,100; 85 
acres of parkland, £7,300, and a similar 
piece of land, 61 acres, £4,000. Most 
of the cottages went to the tenants, 
and some were not for sale, the trustees 
having granted life tenancies to the 
cottagers. One specially noteworthy 
lot was Wentworth Cottages, a model 
group of 20 houses, designed by the 
late Sir Edwin Lutyens. It had been 
intended to deal with these separately, 
cottage by cottage, but eventually 
they were sold, as a whole, for £7,500. 


TOCKINGTON MANOR SOLD 


HE break-up of Tockington Manor, 

midway between Bristol and 
Gloucester, was averted when the 
estate was sold as a whole for £46,000. 
Mr. W. H. J. Long (Messrs. Hampton 
ani Sons) was in the rostrum, and had 
bevn prepared to deal with the proper- 
ty of 677 acres in over 30 lots. The 
grvss rent is £1,438 a year. 

Mr. Amery Underwood (Messrs. 


Hampton and Sons) has negotiated the 
sale of the head lease of one of the most 
valuable sites in Oxford Street, the 
acre covered by the modern premises 
of Messrs. Waring and Gillow, Limited. 
The unexpired term of the lease is 950 
years. The tenure by Messrs. Waring 
and Gillow is not affected by the trans- 
action. The joint agents in the matter 
were Messrs. Stanley Moss and Pilcher 
and Messrs. Jones, Lang, Wootton and 
Sons. 


SALE OF LYMPNE CASTLE 

R. HENRY BEECHAM has sold 

Lympne Castle to Mrs. Peel. His 
agents were Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, 
Clements, Winch and Sons. Lympne 
Castle was built in the reign of Henry 
V, on a site near, but much higher 
than, that of the Roman stronghold 
now known as Studfall. The late Sir 
Robert Lorimer supervised the restora- 
tion and residential improvement of 
Lympne Castle about 40 years ago. 
The origin of Lympne Castle seems to 
have been the building of ‘‘a strong 
dwelling made like a castelet em- 
bateleyd”’ for the use of the clergy of 
the neighbouring church of St. 
Stephen. Leland alluded to it as “‘the 
Archidiacon’s Howse,’’ and the Arch- 
deacon at Canterbury had possession 
of it until the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. This building and the tower 
and great hall now constitute the south 
wing of Lympne Castle. A spot in the 
castle grounds is the scene of the old 
Shipway Court, where’ maritime 
matters used to be debated, and the 
successive Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports were with elaborate ceremony 
installed in office. 


A MEMORY OF BOGNOR REGIS 


RAIGWEIL MANOR, now in the 

hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
for sale by order of Sir Arthur Du Cros, 
Bt., must not be confused with Craig- 
weil House. The latter residence, 
which was close to the Manor House, 
became famous in a matter of a few 


‘ hours when the announcement was 


made that King George V would be 
taken there to spend a period of con- 
valescence. In recognition of the 
benefit which he derived from a short 
stay the resort received the addition 
of Regis to its name. This change of 
its name reminds us that, about 165 
years ago, a hatter named Hotham 
took a great interest in the Sussex 
resort, endeavoured to change its name 
to ‘‘Hotham’s Town.’’ The proposal 
did not find favour. Craigweil Manor, 
a couple of miles west of Bognor Regis, 
stands in a secluded spot with 250 ft. 
of sea frontage, and there are foreshore 
rights. The house is luxuriously fitted, 
and has a modern complement of bath- 
rooms, and there is an annexe which 
can be used with the house or wholly 
independent of it. The wooded 
grounds and the flower gardens make 
up nearly 3 acres. Extra land can be 
had. Seeing the choice that was made 
regarding Craigweil House, there is no 
need to enlarge on the restful and 
health-giving qualities of this part of 
the Sussex coast. 

The private sale is notified by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff of the 
Surrey residence and nearly 40 acres at 
Limpsfield Common, known as Tench- 
leys Park. 

Rockstead Farm, 176 acres, sold 
for £8,500, formed part of a manor that 
was scheduled in Domesday. Anne of 
Cleves held the property for a short 
time. The half-timbered house is of 
16th-century origin. The sale took 
place at Fordingbridge, the farm being 
one of 30 lots totalling 850 acres, 
offered by Lady Coote’s executors, and 
the total realisation reached close on 
£39,590. ARBITER. 
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Weighing Words 


How much weight does your signature carry ? 
The chemist can weigh it accurately, however 
lightly you pencil it. With like precision he can 
weigh a single pollen grain, or a particle no 
heavier than a twenty-eight millionth part of an 
ounce! He must determine such minute weights 
in the course of his daily work, and does so easily 
and swiftly by means of this micro-balance. 
The modern micro-balance is a jewel among 
laboratory instruments, so sensitive that it must 
be treated with the utmost care. Draughts, 
moisture, slight changes in temperature, or even 
the distant rumble of heavy traffic can upset 
it. When this picture was taken the photo- 
grapher had to keep himself and his lights 
well away from the balance, for a rise of two 
degrees in temperature within its glass cabinet 
would affect its accuracy. So fine a degree of 
adjustment is often needed to obtain informa- 
tion of the greatest practical importance. For 
example, an infinitesimal speck of vitamin D 
is the whole daily dose for a human being. 
It is a far cry from the test-tube to the micro- 
balance, but they form the alpha and omega 
of an armoury of instruments 

which enables the British 

chemical: industry to give the 

nation unfailing and expert 

service. 
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(ANTHONY BUCKLEY) 


Stiebel’s flowered poult with fantail godet and a 
transparent coatee in black marquisette 


transforming the evening scene. Long dresses are being 

ordered again—as far as coupons allow—and elegance 
returns to fashion as the sumptuous new British silks come off 
the loom. The designers all include a number of glamorous 
evening frocks in their collections. Some, alas, are not for this 
country as the materials are earmarked for export, but each day 
adds something new and exciting. A great deal of entertaining 
wil] be done next year when their Majesties visit South Africa. 
Fabrics are being specially designed now for the royal party, 
and a great impetus to the export trade will result. The dress 
houses are humming with activity, for dresses are being ordered 
ahead for the many festivities in connection with the tour. 
Dress houses and fabric manufacturers are busy co-operating 
for the big Government Exhibition to be held at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London in the autumn, when brand-new 
styles will be launched and a great display of the new British 
rayons for evening staged. ; 

Evening styles divide roughly into two. There are the ball 
dresses with wide picture skirts, accordion-pleated skirts, and 
the tight draped sheaths for dining and theatre-going. Poult, 
taffeta, velvet, tulle, slipper satin and lace make the picture 
dresses. Limp heavy chiffons and georgettes appear for some 
pleated dresses reminiscent of the days of the skirt-dancer. 
In a category all on their own are the sleek tight sheaths of 
frocks with narrow straps and a naked décolletage, frocks that 
are the height of sophistication intended for the grandest of 
parties. For them, skirts are slender, with drapery or godets 
one side, draped and hitched up in the centre reminiscent of a 
hobble, or have a fantail back as Stiebel shows them. 

A wonderful heavy satin-backed crépe and a romaine have 
been woven for the army of dinner frocks, as well as moss crépes 
in several weights. Black and dark subtle shades lead, with 
brilliant flowered crépes and velvet in second place; while a 
number are shown in fine wool georgettes, gossamer wool 
chiffon, both plain and printed, and fine, fine facecloth. 

Dinner dresses glitter somewhere. Tops are starred with 


Ptranstorn entertaining, charity balls, official functions are 


-JMLY 26, 1945 


Iwo Main tvening Styles 
Picture or Shea 





(BARON) 


Black folds of georgette frame the low V ; black 
and white flowered poult makes the wide skirt 





Sw sg 
a . 


(PETER CLARKE 


Dove-grey tulle—a great dream of a skirt over a 
poult petticoat, a tight ruched bodice, a naked 


décolletage. 


Selita Models 
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‘“*FULLERTON” 
Charming afternoon dress--chosen 
from our large collection of floral 
summer prints in various styles 
and colourings. Note the effective 
neckline finished with two bowsand 
shirring on skirt, bodice £7 

AS 


and sleeves. 7 coupons. 


Frederick 
Gorringe, 
Ltd. 


BUCKINGHAM |, 
PALACE ROAD, | 7. 
LONDON, S.w.1 | inte 








FOR CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 








TWEEDS 


that are different 





UNRO & CO. Lrp. 


of RESTALRIG, EDINBURGH 
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Well Tailored Wool Jersey Suit, high buttoning Cardigan 
with capacious pockets. Skirt has deep box pleats in 
front and inverted pleat at back. Colours : pastel-blue, 
black, bronze-moss, wine 


and midnight- blue. Price £16 9 8 
Hips, 38, 40, 42, 44 (/2 coupons) Post orders accepted 


Knitwear First Floor 





Debenham « Freebody 


LaNgham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1  etenhams Ltd 
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sequins or gold studding; flowers on the prints are outlined with 
sequins on the bodice, or the sleeves, or both; epaulets are padded 
and studded with gold flowers or braided and beaded; heart and 
wedge décolletages are outlined with a Greek key pattern in 
sequins; while hemlines and godets are pin-dotted with gold ard 
wing sleeves are frosted with silver beads. The dresses have long 
tight sleeves, often set in to deep armholes giving them the appear- 
ance of wings; three-quarter, ruched sleeves, or minute sleeves 
much folded and padded. Some sleeves are so brief as to be mere 
epaulets or fichus. Décolletages are very low—V’s slashed almost 
to the waist, heart-shaped, wedge and square in the 18th-century 
tradition. To make up, backs are covered right up to the nape. 


5 gee dresses are elegant, easy to wear, mostly ankle-length 
with a few shorter still, almost mid-calf lenght. All houses 
show them. There is the sleek, black rayon jersey of Selita, draped 
and folded on the skirt, 
the bodice a mass of soft 
folds, and with plain tight 
sleeves ; a chalk-white crépe 
at Rima with the skirt so 
draped across in front as to 
be almost a hobble, held 
from the point of the décol- 
leté to the hip by a snake of 
green and silver strass em- 
broidery. Rima’s dove- 
grey georgette has a wide, 
gored skirt that barely 
skims the floor; the hem 
and pyramid godets rising 
from it are lightly spangled 
with silver. The demure 
top has tiny folded sleeves. 
A black chiffon dance frock 
at this house has its wide, 
accordion-pleated skirt set 


Classical style starring the new 

buffalo tail plait which gathers 

and holds the circular cluster of 

large ring curls dressed high on 
the crown of the head 



















1946 


Showing an adaptation of the 
Empire style without the plait, 
Hair is placed high in upswep 
half curls and the crown dressing 
combed into a scroll. 
Raymond. 


into a sweater bodice hori- 
zontally pin-tucked all 
over. It is worn under a 
magnificent, full - length, 
black wool coat, the top 
and the immense sleeves 
of which are starred with 
silver sequins. The wide 
gored skirt is lined with 
rustling taffeta. Dereta 
show a charming flowered 
crépe, the brilliant gay 
flowers outlined here and 
there with sparkling 
sequins on the top; the 
slender dress has _ long 
sleeves and a_ pouche¢ 
back. A white crépe dres; 
has short sleeves and ; 
band of silver sequins 
streaking down the front 
and edging the sleeves. This is a dress that could be equally 
successful at a small or large party. 

The amount of grey shown for evening is outstanding—dove 
grey, a steely grey that is almost blue, a grey that is the colour of 
mercury. Black leads for dinner dresses and for some of the very 
grandest ball dresses in faille. The flowered satins are magnificent, 
some stiff, some soft with the flowers large and spaced out 
reminiscent of the fabrics of the eighteenth century. These flower 
patterns are screen-printed by the new processes and have come 
in for a lot of praise from overseas buyers. In the way the flowers 
are stylised and grouped formally they are reminiscent of the 
Spitalfields brocades and the old chintzes. Very fine chiffon and 
heavy georgettes have the right limpness for the pleated frocks. 

The first post-war pure silk crépes are appearing for the 
autumn. 





P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 














ACROSS 
a oO e 1. Kind of boy whose report reads: “ Must 
LE SERR learn to concentrate”’ (14) 
ACHIL / Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 8. “Music that gentlier on the —— lies, 
4 ‘ (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 861, Country LirFE, The ir’ penetaie c=? ves.” 
j (Geaning “ | 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the Than tir’d eyelids oe oe 
é Kelen \ first post on Thursday, August Ist, 1946. 9. Incompetent? On the contrary, wholly 
Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. remarkable (7) 
oul proven 12. Italian enclave in Manchester (4) 
3. They need sense grasp the c ct way to 
FING 13. They need sense to grasp the correc j 
ppt MOTHPROO go (10) 
15. This law concerns females exclusively (5) 





16. It seems about to give Sicily a kick (8) 

17. An iron father (3) 

18. A masterly operation (8) 

20. 1t may be beaten but is not necessarily lined 

(5) 

3. M.P.s do this after the recess (10) 

24. What it may bring to the eye of the coupo! 

less (4) 

3. Make a clergyman win in something lik 
bucket (7) 

. The Don’s countenance (6) 

28. Possibly the opposite of a complicated c 

cern (6, 8) 
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2. Washington got it from Rome (7) 

3. Thanks to the Navy it is never dry (4) 

4. How to entangle one’s parent (6) 

5. He can take his place both before and 
the stand (8) 

6. They bid the insects listen (10) 

7. Headgear for stealthy men (12) 

. Hardly keen-eyed (5) 

. They show effects of shock (12) 

14. Staffordshire town providing an entry to « 

in Lancashire (10) 

16. Not fresh food for thought (3) 

17. Clown who was half in earnest (8) 

19. Scrub out (5) 

21. Would-be explorers should be told that t! 

are quite straight-forward (7) 
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including 


Purchase Tax 3° each sisneeeeline 22. “It would be port if it could.””—Richa 
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Bentley (6) 


Obtainable only from Retailers 7 ; ; 
5. Put on for the river (4) 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


C. A. PETO, LTD. 
Specialize in High-Grade 
new and used Motor Cars. 


« 





SOLUTION TO No. 860. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 19, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—5, Church; 8, California; 9, Nugget; 10, Deplorable; 13, 
Batch; 16, Actuate; 17, Heels; 18, Sense; 19 and 20, Sunset; 21, Rouse; 
22, Owlet; 23, Sparrow; 25, Culls; 28, Propellers; 31, Eocene; 32, Refer- 
DOWN.—1 and 2, Paper mills; 3 and 4, Door knob; 





The winner of Crossword No. 859 
Mrs. Buckley, 
Presses House, 





7 ey ae: ences; 33, Sonnet. 

Your enquiries invited. 5, Cane; 6, Right angle; 7, Hatchments; 11, Acton; 12; Lea; Nunton, 
40, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, . 13, Bestow; 14, Characters; 15, Republican; 16, Assess; 20, Syrup; 24, Air; Salisbur 
LONDON, S.W.1. VICTORIA 7238. £26 and 27, Plane trees; 28, Pert; 29, Oafs; 30, Ears. all y: 











, v 3 LY: This periodical ts sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written eonsent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
aan Gee pa apg Eg end x by wen of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated eondition 
; or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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jJennerss present a light weight wool suit 
in the new smokey beige. The jacket 
has large pockets which button tor safety 
and a belt to grace the waist. The skirt 
is pleated back and front for easy walking. 


rice £20. 12 coupons. 


ENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


LIMITED 
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it’s holiday time, and you have nothing in the world to do but laze and be your 


charming self . . . and maybe to choose from the hearts that lie at your feet. 
Homage will be yours wherever you go, for you have Yardley beauty-things 
and skill in using them. And what man can resist loveliness so subtle that 


it seems to have no need of art ? 


Complexion Milk 6/6 
Lipstick : six shades 4/2 
Refills 2/6 Skin Food 6/6 1G | r 2 
Sorry, no post orders? 


33+ OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON 











